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The job that transcends all others is winning the war. Manpower is ong 
of the important fronts on which the war will be won. That if 
the theme behind this special issue of Lanp Poticy Review. Many F 
different points of view are presented, but the issue does not pretend ( 
to a complete coverage of the subject. It will have achieved its pur 
pose if the thinking revealed in these pages helps to muster the man 
power needed to grow the greatest quantities of food in American 
history. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Raymonp C. SmitH, who writes the introductory By. 
article, is chief program analyst for the Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics. 


M. R. Cooper is senior agricultural economist in the BAE’s division of farm h 
management and costs, in charge of the farm costs and returns section. } /”¢ 


Frep S. Wat ace is chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. ‘ 


N. Grecory SitveRMASTER is director of Farm Security Administration's \4 
labor division. 


Henry H. Fow er, now assistant general counsel for the War Production } car 
Board, was chief counsel for the Senate Civil Liberties Committee } ma 
during its hearings on farm labor. su 


Wituiam T. Ham and Varpen Futter are with the BAE division of farm } ne 
population and rural welfare. 


Rosert K. Lams is staff director of the House Committee Investigating } le 
National Defense Migration. 


WiiuaM J. Rocers is chief of the division of labor and rural industries of  w 
Agricultural War Relations, of which Artuur J. Hotmaas is admin- } ta 
istrative officer and Oris E. MuturKen head of the labor supplies } « 
section. li 


_—~ 


Artuvr M. Ross, now an economist with the War Manpower Commission, } f 
was formerly with the House Committee Investigating National De- } ¢: 


fense Migration. He is the author of Agricultural Labor in Social | t\ 
Legislation. 
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CALLED ON for record 

production at a time when 

it is losing farm workers 

by the thousands to war 
industries and armed forces, Ameri- 
can agriculture faces difficulties in 
many areas in assuring a farm labor 
supply adequate for basic war re- 
quirements. Furthermore, expected 
new drafts upon farm manpower, 
for both military and industrial duty, 
promise a sharpening of these prob- 
lems in the future. 

Plentiful labor, in the pre-war 
sense, cannot be anticipated for farm 
work during the war. That is cer- 
tain. It seems quite likely that agri- 
culture will lose more than one mil- 
lion additional workers before the 
end of 1943. Finding replacements 
tor these workers will not be an 
easy task. However, there is much 
that farmers themselves can do in 
their own communities to prevent 
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Farm Labor Policies 
TO HELP US WIN 


By RAYMOND C. SMITH. By way of introduction to this issue, 
it is stated that our farm labor policy must be directed toward one 
end—fullest possible use of the time of every available worker in 


the drive to produce food and fiber for victory. 


or resolve critical labor shortages. 
But vigorous public action will also 
be required in the farm labor field 
if agriculture is to meet wartime pro- 
duction needs. 

Farmers are looking to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for leader- 
ship in this situation. The Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission, the United 
States Employment Service, the Se- 
lective Service System, defense train- 
ing agencies, and other agencies 
must adopt the proper policies and 
take necessary action to assist both 
farmer employers and farm laborers 
in overcoming the difficulties which 
confront them. Since the Depart- 
ment has had less experience in 
dealing with farm labor problems 
than with most other agricultural 
problems, its policies and programs 
are still more or less in the forma- 
tive stage. This article presents cer- 
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tain suggestions for dealing with the 
farm labor supply problem, for con- 
sideration as the Department’s pol- 
icies are being clarified and its farm 
labor programs taking definite form. 

Department policies with relation 
to farm labor supply must be guided 
by consideration of total national 
manpower requirements. Due to 
the great increase in manpower 
needs of the armed forces and in- 
dustrial and agricultural production, 
there must be apportionment of 
available manpower between various 
types of essential employment. The 
total demand for labor, in all 
branches of the war effort, makes it 
necessary that fullest and most effi- 
cient use be made of the time of 
every worker, agricultural and non- 
agricultural. 

Agricultural needs for manpower, 
now and until the war ends, depend 
upon the amounts and types of pro- 
duction the war demands of agri- 
culture. At present, these demands 
are very heavy, and seem likely to 
continue heavy throughout the war. 
In any event, it is apparent that es- 
sential agricultural production will 
have to be obtained without waste 
of manpower, with a minimum 
number of persons employed in agri- 
culture, either as farm operators or 
laborers. 

Manpower of the types used ex- 
tensively in agriculture during peace- 
time already has been drawn upon 
heavily by the armed forces and still 
more heavily by war industries. Ag- 
riculture already has expanded its 
use of women workers, children, and 
elderly men to fill the gap. Should 
it become apparent that the young 
men still remaining in agriculture 
could give greater help in the war 
effort by going into the armed forces 
for war industries, agriculture would 








willingly make them available. This 
willingness would be conditioned 
of course, by the extent to whic) 
the remaining workers plus avail 
able workers not usually employed 
as farm labor would enable agricul. 
ture to achieve basic production 
goals. 

Taking into consideration, then, 
the total national needs for man 
power, the Department should & 
everything possible to (1) keep fully 
informed about labor conditions and 
problems and pass this information 
on to farmers and farm laborers, 
(2) assist farmers in obtaining labor} 
for essential production; (3) assur 
fair wages, good working conditions, 
and adequate housing to farm work. 
ers; (4) see that the existing sup 
ply of farm labor is used economi- 
cally and efficiently and that workers 
not usually in the farm labor mar. 
ket are used whenever feasible; and 
(5) arrange for best possible distri- 
bution of farm workers in relation 
to need for their services, including 
possible assistance with transporte 
tion, housing, and other problems, 
as well as allocation of production 
goals on the basis, insofar as feasible, 
of availability of labor. 


Assistance 


More specifically, through a vigor- 
ous educational program and other 
means, the Department should en 








courage and assist farmers to (1) 
manage their farms so as to reduct 
labor needs to a minimum, as by} 
staggering planting dates and de) 
veloping combination crop-livestock 
enterprises that will reduce and 
spread out peak labor requirements, 
(2) use family labor as fully as pos 
sible before hiring workers; (3) hire 
smallest possible number of work 
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ers, and give them fullest possible 
employment; (4) cooperate with 
neighbors to keep fully employed 
the labor in the community, and to 
make this labor available to other 
communities whenever it otherwise 
would be idle or doing nonessential 
work; (5) fully employ laborers in 
the community without discrimina- 
tion, under fair wages and working 
conditions, before trying to hire mi- 
gratory seasonal workers or full- 
time laborers from other places. La- 
borers in the community would in- 
clude workers not usually hired, 
such as women, children, and older 
men; (6) seek importation of for- 
eign workers only after native work- 
ers are fully employed, and then 
use them in such a way as not to 
lower standards of labor and work- 
ing conditions; (7) make work on 
farms more attractive by paying the 
highest wages that would be fair 
both to workers and employers; (8) 
improve housing and sanitation 
where needed, and improve working 
conditions insofar as possible; (9) 
finance necessary transportation of 
migratory workers inasmuch as is 
possible; (10) make fullest use of 
the Farm Placement Service of the 
U. S. Employment Service in ob- 
taining workers. 

Within the limits of its authority 
and funds, the Department should 
(1) encourage payment of fair wages 
and discourage bargain wage rates 
below 30 cents per hour; (2) inform 
farmers, farm workers, and the pub- 
lic as to standards of wages and 
working conditions that it believes 
are fair both to employers and work- 
ers; (3) provide farm labor camps 
and other types of housing in areas 
where shortage of housing prevents 
tarmers from obtaining sufficient la- 
bor; (4) in cooperation with em- 
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ployers, furnish transportation to 
farm workers, including under- 
employed operators who may wish to 
work on other farms; (5) make 
loans and grants under certain con- 
ditions, for subsistence and medical 
care, to workers and under-employed 
operators who may become available 
for work on other farms; (6) 
encourage under-employed farm op- 
erators whose production is low and 
outlook for increasing production 
on their own farms is poor, to accept 
work on other farms or in war in- 
dustries, if by so doing they can help 
the war effort more than by staying 
on their present farms; (7) through 
loans and supervision, encourage 
fullest use of the time of under- 
employed farm operators in increas- 
ing their production, other factors 
permitting. Fuller employment of 
these farmers on their own farms 
would diminish the number of addi- 
tional workers which otherwise 
would be required on other farms; 
(8) recognize, in establishing area 
production goals in the Food for 
Freedom drive, the variations be- 
tween areas in availability of farm 
labor. Variations do exist, and their 
recognition in terms of area produc- 
tion goals would not only reduce the 
total number of workers needed for 
agricultural production in the Na- 
tion but also would minimize the 
need for moving workers from one 
area to another; (9) furnish hous- 
ing, transportation, and other special 
services to immigrant workers 
brought into the country to work 
on farms; (10) in areas where the 
Farm Placement Service cannot 
maintain offices for recruiting and 
placing farm laborers, authorize field 
personnel of the Department to serve 
as part-time local representatives of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 











If the war continues for several authorizations. The Departmen} 
years, and if the farm labor situation through administration of the Suga ‘ 
continues to tighten, the Department Act, which makes compliance wit Bh 
may find that these measures alone standards of wages and workin 
are not adequate. In that event the conditions a prerequisite for bene 


. fit payments, has gained experienc 
Department may have to take addi- Pay ‘ - —— 
os ; that suggests one of the possible ap 
tional steps to assist farmers in ob- 


“Af ‘ proaches to future action. It might 
taining and holding needed workers. i. worh while to explore now th 
These steps may require new author- 


feasibility of applying similar labo} By 
izations. With this possibility in provisions in connection with othe 
view the Department should be con- _ forms of assistance rendered to farm. eo 
sidering the outlines of needed ers by the Department. 


Dependence 


There is but one person whose welfare is as vital to the welfar} tio 
of the whole country as is that of the wage worker who doe} ‘v! 
manual labor, and that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. If} hs 
there is one lesson taught by history it is that the permanent) ** 
greatness of any State must ultimately depend more upon the} 
character of its country population than upon anything else. No) ww 
growth of cities, no growth of wealth, can make up for a loss in, ™ 
either the number or the character of the farming population) 
In the United States more than in almost any other country wt} 
should realize this and should prize our country population.$ 
When this Nation began its independent existence it was as 4) q 
nation of farmers. The towns were small and were for the most) © 
part mere sea-coast trading and fishing ports. The chief industry} iz 
of the country was agriculture and the ordinary citizen was in} © 
some way connected with it. In every great crisis of the pasta} 4 
peculiar dependence has had to be placed upon the farming) v 
population; and this dependence has hitherto been justified. But | ; 
tt cannot be justified in the future if agriculture is permitted toy , 
sink in the scale as compared with other employments. ; 
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How Many Workers 
DO WE NEED? 


By M. R. COOPER. Farm labor requirements to meet wartime 


production goals are viewed here by geographic distribution. 


MUCH TALK has gone 
the rounds in_ recent 
months about how much 
farm labor we have and 
how much we need. Crippling 
shortages are forecast for some sec- 
tions this very season. Adequate 
supplies are predicted for other areas. 
Wasted manpower in areas of pro- 
duction where low-income farmers 
are concentrated is mentioned in 
connection with recruitment. 
Differences in estimates of the 
number of workers needed in agri- 
culture vary by as much as 20 per- 
cent; of the number needed for do- 
ing a specific job, by as much as 100 
percent. y 
Estimates of total workers needed 
are sometimes based on labor re- 
quirements at the beginning or end 
of the year, without due regard to 
the additional number needed dur- 
ing the busy months, May through 
October. Carefully worked out 
computations are presented with 
definite implications that small farm 
units, wherever they are, can be 
combined economically to give fuller 
employment to a predetermined pro- 
portion of all farm families. Small 
farm operators are accused of wast- 
ing their time, even though it is 
known that many of them actually 
make most of their cash living ex- 
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penses by working in industry, or 
for someone else part time. 

One reason for confusion in con- 
sidering farm labor requirements 
is the inadequacy of the basic data 
with which all students of farm labor 
problems must work. When it 
comes to calculating the number of 
agricultural workers needed in any 
one place at any one time, we are at 
a loss for reliable figures from the 
start. Farm employment statistics 
include any person 10 years old or 
older who worked 2 or more days 
during the last week in each month. 
Even these data are not available for 
critical areas, or as county or State 
totals. 

Probably at least 75 percent of all 
farm work is done by the farm op- 
erator and unpaid family workers; 
only a little more than one-third of 
the farmers hire any labor at all; 
many of these do not pay more than 
$100 in wages throughout the en- 
tire year. The ability of various 
groups to produce farm products 
for war needs with available labor 
supplies is simply not known. 

Until agricultural statistics are 
available for well-defined groups of 
farmers and for different classes of 
workers, rather than in terms of aver- 
ages or totals for States or regions, 
we cannot know the true meaning 
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of various local claims as to labor 
needs, shortages, wastes, and sur- 
pluses. It is of necessity, therefore, 
that this discussion is general in 
character, and confined largely to 
State and regional requirements. 

One thing is fairly sure: that large 
increases in agricultural production 
will be accomplished only by greater 
effort. Wishful thinking alone will 
not grow, harvest, and put into stor- 
age increasingly large supplies of 
agricultural products. 


Extra Hours 


Increased production called for in 
the January 1942 production goals 
will require 143 million more 1o- 
hour days of work than were re- 
quired by agriculture in 1941. If 
the same percentage increase in num- 
ber of workers were needed to do 
the job, the labor force of 1941 would 
have to be increased this year by an 
average of more than 700,000 work- 
ers each month. But farm families 
and regular hired workers can and 
will do much of the additional days 
of work. They will work harder, 
keep longer hours, and if necessary 
postpone some maintenance jobs in- 
definitely. 

Past experience shows generally 
that as farm work increases season- 
ally, farm operators and various 
members of the family who have not 
been fully employed usually do about 
one-half to two-thirds of the extra 
work, depending on the type of 
farming and the seasonal labor load. 
They hire, on the average, during the 
months of field work, only about 
one worker for each 300 to 500 hours 
of additional work to be done. Con- 
versely, as the work load decreases 
during the late summer and fall, 
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one worker is released for each 30 neede 
to 500 hours less work to be done. f is est 

Conclusion: A 7 percent increasef at ab 
in the number of days of work to bef, numt 


done in 1942 would require an in-f the 
94 





crease of 2.5 to 3.5 percent in the§ mont 
number of workers, providing that total 
farm workers in 1941 were fully em.) abou 
ployed. These figures apply to agri 1m 


culture in general, and not to in} Ing 
dividual producers, nor to special-)) the ! 
ized producing groups which mus} wor! 
depend almost entirely on seasonal} well 
hired workers for critical jobs. wor 
Data available for 1941 and for| both 
the first half of 1942 show that, in} 
general, there were surpluses of farm 
labor in most States in some of the 
winter months. These surpluses} 4 
largely consisted of family workers, } spo! 
many of them boys and girls who} 194 
were in local schools most of the} o | 
time during these months. During} its 
the summer and fall months when) wil 
farm activity was at a high level,} qu 
there appear to have been small sur}! 
pluses of workers on farms in sev-) ply 
eral States. Slight adjustments) len 
downward from the number off} 
workers on farms in these States in} ot 
1941 can be made, and to these ad-§ as 
justed figures for 1941 can be added 
the additional number of workers} t 


needed in 1942. . re: 
The final estimates indicate tha} ™ 
the number of workers needed in} ™ 


1942 is slightly less than the num- ) m 
ber on farms in 1941 in several 3 
States—principally in the South At g W 
lantic, East South Central, and West § 

South Central groups. Even in these } 
States, however, seasonal labor short) ™ 
ages may occur in some areas. In{) 4 
fact, one of the pressing farm labor} P 
problems in many areas is that of} \ 
finding sufficient work for full em P 
ployment in the dull seasons anc@ 4 
sufficient workers in the busy seasons. 
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The average number of workers 
needed per month throughout 1942 
is estimated for the entire country 
at about 1 percent more than the 
number on farms in 1941. During 
the 5 growing and harvesting 
months, June through October, the 
total number needed in 1942 will be 
about 1.5 percent larger than the 
number in 1941. The accompany- 
ing tables break down by regions 
the number of 10-hour days of farm 
work required in 1941 and 1942, as 
well as the average number of farm 
workers needed per month during 
both years. 


Test 


Although there will be some tight 
spots in labor supplies during the 
1942 harvesting season, the real test 
of agriculture’s ability to organize 
its labor force for full production 
will come in 1943 and each subse- 
quent war year. 

Farmers with a given labor sup- 
ply probably cannot be expected to 
lengthen the working day sufficiently 
to take care of as large a proportion 
of increased agricultural production 
as they will in 1942. Somewhere 
along the line, the family’s ability 
to increase its labor output will be 
reached, especially during the busy 
months. There will be less equip- 
ment, fewer young men on the farms, 
more old agricultural workers, and 
a larger proportion of inexperienced 
workers. 

Difficult labor problems will pile 
up in areas near industrial centers 
where wages are high, as well as in 
areas where sharp seasonal labor 
peaks are met by seasonal workers. 
Wherever the labor force is com- 
posed primarily of family workers 
and regular hired men, it is usual to 
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find a diversified type of agriculture 
that lends itself to the spreading out, 
to some extent, of several farm jobs, 
and also to mechanization. But in 
commercial fruit and vegetable areas 
where critical jobs must be done on 
time, largely by nonresident work- 
ers, the outlook is cloudier. 

Cooperative organizations will 
help considerably to achieve full use 
of labor and machinery. One man 
with a four-horse team can do as 
much work as two men with two 
two-horse teams. Women, children, 
and inexperienced workers must be 
matched to the jobs to be done. Hu- 
man effort can be most effectively 
used by meshing it with the farm ma- 
chines and power units available. 

For the most part, labor problems 
will be local and seasonal in char- 
acter, and must be solved very large- 
ly by community effort. It may be- 
come necessary to inventory and ap- 
praise our labor force in each farm- 
ing area. We may even need to use, 
for the critical periods, labor from 
industries not needed for war pro- 
duction. 


Family 


On the average, three-fourths of 
all farm workers are family workers 
and one-fourth are hired workers. 
Undoubtedly, a large percentage of 
the hired workers are from farm com- 
munities and many of them live on 
farms. On April 1, 1942, 14 percent 
of all farm workers in the United 
States were female, and in some 
States the percentage was as large as 
20 to 24 percent. From 2 to 5 per- 
cent of the total workers on April 1, 
1942, were under 14 years of age; in 
2 States 10 percent of the total were 
less than 14 years old. One-third of 
the farm operators on April 1, 1940, 
were more than 54 years of age, and 





one-seventh were more than 64 years 


will find it necessary to do the work 





























old. of a field hand. Jobs ordinarily done Esti 
Great responsibility toward the in a well regulated farm busines 

winning of the war rests with farm _ will go undone, or at best be only) —— 
families. To what extent family partly done. 
farm workers—composed as they are The labor requirements shown in 
of the present percentages of women, the accompanying tables are based 
children under 14 years of age, and on the average performance of farm 
old men—can continue to absorb ad- workers. The estimates, therefore, 

ditional farm work is anyone’s guess. __ reflect what can reasonably be ex-| — 
Reports of the Bureau of Agricul- pected if the labor force is of fairly 

tural Economics show that early in good quality and if each worker is | New 

May 1942 farm operators were work- rather fully employed. Many farm! Mid 

ing an average of 12 hours per day. operators and other family workers 8 

In one State the average was 13.6 become skillful at a large number’ gout 

hours. of farm jobs. They do without) East 

If necessary, farm people will do waste of time, or breakage and waste} Wes" 

more than will be required of them of materials, scores of separate tasks we 
in 1942. They will work harder, in the course of a year that cannot 

work longer hours, and many fam- readily be done by beginners. Reg. U. 

ily workers who have had to work ular hired workers often become  — 

only a few days a week will do adroit, too, in doing such jobs ona) 1! 
more. Not a few field supervisors farm. And practice makes seasonal 

wol 

Average number of farm workers needed per month in 1941 the 

and 1942, by geographic divisions s 

ran 

ss l l alr 

| a se - | | oe saa ~ wa 

vork- | | agriculcural work- | 

See | eng | EPEAT | cane 

Geographic division | average) | 19a «0 | oo" eats hel 

| | 1942 | 192 J oh 

| 1941 1942 ? 1941 | 1942? evi 

— | |— — § per 

| Thousands | Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Thousands | Percent wire 

New England........ | 247 | 254] +2.8 | 277 | 287 | +36)) am 

Middle Atlantic. | 620 | 632 | +1.9 713 | 730} +248 ha 

East North Central... .| 1,420 | 1,465 | +3.2 1,522 | 1,580} +389 sh 

West North Central...| 1,650 | 1,680 | +1.8 1,810} 1,857) +26) 4 

South Atlantic........ 1,931 1,957 | +1.3 2,169 2,000; +144 . 

East South Central...) 1,685 1,656 | —1.7 1,874 1,848| —l4) to 

West South Central... .| 1,798 | 1,785 | 0.7 | 2,009 | 2,005 —0.2 CO! 

Mountain........... 439 | 452 | +3.0 505 | 520 +308 m 

ees 564 568 | +0.7 | 658 | 673 +258 
U. S. total. . 10,354 | 10,449 | +0.9 11,537 | ‘11,700 +14 

coral | | | | si ag 

1 June, July, August, September, and October average. I ah 

2 Based on production called for in January production goals. wi 
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Estimated number of 10-hour days of farm work required in 
1941 and 1942, by geographic divisions 





Geographic division 














New England 
SE INE, go i sce cc cdnseeceencns 
eo: a 
West North Central 

South Atlantic........ 
East South Central. . , 
West South Central....... 


REE CAE ge ae ee } 


Pacific 


U. S. total. 














Estimated number days 
of farm work Percentage 
increase, 
1942 over 
1941 1942 ! 1941 
Thousands Thousands Percent 
‘ 37,576 40,391 7.5 
125,229 131,375 4.9 
339,685 367,608 8.2 
419,238 447,663 6.8 
326,218 346,397 6.2 
.| 263,120 282,600 | 7.4 
| 335,991 362,612 | 7.9 
101,149 105,149 4.0 
126,826 134,006 | ye 
| 2,075,032 2,217,801 | 


| om 
1 © 





1 Number of 10-hour days if January agricultural production goals for 1942 are attained. 


workers proficient at the specific jobs 
they do. 

Some evidence of a decrease in the 
ranks of skilled farm workers is 
already at hand. As the needs of 
war and industry increase, farmers 
probably will be compelled to get 
along with relatively less competent 
help—both in terms of skill and of 
physical endurance. There is some 
evidence, also, that a relatively large 
percentage of all agricultural work- 
ers in 1942 is made up of women 
and youths, some of whom have not 
had much farm experience. If labor 
shortages become more pronounced, 
the composition of the farm labor 
torce will change, and tend to be- 
come less efficient. It will require 
more workers to do the job that is 
facing agriculture. 

Experienced operators and man- 
agers will be needed in the years 
ahead to guide the less experienced 
workers. Frequently only a few 
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days’ direction on a specific job, even 
in the handling of machines, will 
suffice for those who want to learn. 
Many years will be required, how- 
ever, for most to become proficient 
in the hundred and one farm jobs 
that require the attention of the 
farm operator or supervisor. 

American farmers are the fortu- 
nate possessors of the greatest aggre- 
gation of farm machines and power 
ever assembled in any country at any 
time. The combined number of 
farm tractors, motortrucks, and au- 
tomobiles, totaling 7 million units, 
will have to travel 20 billion miles 
in producing, harvesting, and stor- 
ing the aggregate 1942 farm produc- 
tion. Full and proper use of these 
power units, and of the comple- 
mentary machines, in the hands of 
skilled operators is needed for the 
most effective use of labor. 

If farm labor supplies become so 
short that our minimum food needs 





are threatened, hours of work which 
now seem long may seem short. 
Workers that seem only fair today 
may seem good. Machines that now 
seem antiquated may become price- 
less. The job to be done is all that 
matters, and that job is maximum 
production with whatever manpower 
and machines can be allotted to the 
food front. 


What Price Calories? 


If the farm labor situation really 
gets tight, therefore, it may be nec- 
essary to reduce, or omit entirely, 
specified food items that require 
much labor and yet produce little 
food value. Aside from the impor- 
tant question of vitamins, there is 
wide variation in the food values ob- 
tained from an hour of labor used in 
producing various commodities. 

One hour of labor spent by the 
American farmer on pork produc- 
tion, for example, will return from 
4 to 16 times as many calories as an 
hour spent on poultry and eggs, 
milk, lamb, or beef. Wheat and 
barley return 200 percent more cal- 
ories for each hour of work than 
does pork, and rice and field corn 
each return considerably more cal- 
ories than pork for the effort ex- 
pended. The calory return for every 
hour of labor spent in producing 
dry edible beans, white and sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, and tree fruits is 
lower than for pork, but is relatively 
high compared with carrots, spinach, 
raspberries, and lettuce. 


Number 


The number of calories derived 
from each hour of labor spent in pro- 
ducing specified food items has been 
computed as follows: 











Percent- 
age of 
Num ber num ber 
of calories of calo- 
per hour ries in 
of labor pork 
Barley 172, 000 339 
Wheat 150, 000 297 
Rice 98, 000 193 
Corn ° 81, 000 160 § 
Buckwheat 56, 000 110 | 
Pork 51, 000 100 | 
Dry beans 46, 000 I } 
Potatoes, white....... 28,000 56 
Pears 22, 000 8 
Potatoes, sweet 22, 000 3 
Lamb 14, 000 7 
Peaches ... 13,000 2 
Onions Seateceae ieee 22 
Beef II, 000 22 
Cabbage 10, 000 2» 
Apples , ... 10,000 20 
Milk inone eee 10, 000 20 
Strawberries ial aoa 9, 000 18 
Peas, green er 6, 000 12 
Celery Soanaans 5, 000 10 
Tomatoes 5, 000 10 
String beans , 5, 000 10 
Carrots or 4, 000 ‘ 
Chickens and eggs 3, 000 6 
Spinach 2, 000 4 } 
Raspberries. . . I, 000 2 
Lettuce I, 000 2 
Blackberries 1,000 2 


These figures are based on average 
nation-wide yields and labor require- 
ments in the production of the food 
items specified. In some cases, ad- 
ditional products are produced with 
the labor used, such as straw with 
wheat and barley, stover with corn, 
and wool with lamb. The estimates 
do not include labor for bringing 
orchards to bearing age. 

To consider which products to re- 
duce and which to increase, we must } 
also consider the question of vita- 
mins and other dietary needs. The 
examples presented are intended to 
show that, with a given amount of | 
labor, we can produce more food | 
value in some cereals, some vege 
tables, some fruits, and some animal 
products than in others of the same J 


~" 
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dass. This may become very im- 
portant as the war progresses, de- 
pending on the seriousness of labor 
shortages. 

The time is not here now, but it 
may not be far away when we will 
have to forego mass production as 
usual of crops that make heavy de- 
mands upon labor, in order to pro- 
duce increasingly large supplies of 
critical war foods. Labor supplies 
and transportation facilities may dic- 
tate sacrifices. We must be pre- 
pared to take the best course. 


Distribution 


The kinds of farm work a man 
does from day to day or the amount 
of work he does in the field in a 
week is often influenced by weather 
conditions. Unusual drought, rain- 
fall, or temperature may cause peak 
harvest seasons to vary by as much 
as three to four weeks from year to 
year. For these reasons, labor needs 
for some jobs cannot always be 
gauged accurately far in advance. 

Some areas will undoubtedly be 
hit harder than others. Undoubt- 
edly, too, there will continue to be 
areas in which labor supplies are 
relatively plentiful and nonproduc- 
tive, largely because of low-grade 
physical resources. The war years 
ahead will be the time to see that 
these human resources are distrib- 
uted better, to the mutual advan- 
tage of both agriculture and industry. 

Obviously, a shortage of farm la- 
bor in an area where little more than 
enough is grown to support the 
farmers and their families, will not 
cut into lend-lease supplies as much 
as if the shortage were in an area 
where each worker produces enough 
food for 50 or 100 families. 
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Iowa farmers, for example, use 
only 45 hours of labor to produce 
100 bushels of corn, whereas Georgia 
farmers use 350 hours or eight times 
as much. One hundred bushels of 
oats in Iowa take only 23 hours of 
labor; in Kansas, 30; in New York, 
55; and in the Southeastern States, 
close to 100 hours. Wheat requires 
33 hours per 100 bushels in Wash- 
ington, 40 in Kansas and Texas, 60 
in Iowa, 80 in North Dakota, and 
from 100 to 200 hours in some of 
the Southeastern States. Area vari- 
ations are less, but still considerable, 
for crops that are not so widely 
grown as are the grain crops—crops 
that are restricted commercially to 
specialized areas of production. 

The examples are used merely to 
illustrate production possibilities 
with a labor force so limited in size 
that all of our present lands could 
not be cared for adequately. They 
show the possibilities of determin- 
ing in advance in what areas maxi- 
mum food and feed supplies can be 
obtained with a limited labor supply. 


Not to Suggest 


That is not to suggest that farm- 
ers in the areas with high labor re- 
quirements for a given product may 
have to stop farming, or even that 
they may have to stop producing a 
given crop. The point is that if the 
time comes when there is not enough 
labor to go around, area adjustments 
in the labor force may be necessary. 
In areas of poor land where farm- 
ers grow a little corn, a little small 
grain, a little hay, and a home gar- 
den or truck patch, many workers 
not employed off the farm in war 
jobs will be needed much more in 
areas where better opportunities to 
produce for victory prevail. 








A Year on the 
Farm Labor Front 
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By VARDEN FULLER. 4 review of the experiences of the recem 
past, which affords many clues to desirable programs and policies 


for 1943. 


AS OF Pearl Harbor, ac- 

cording to the pooled 

judgments of farmers act- 

ing as crop reporters for 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the national farm labor supply 
had been reduced to 64 percent of 
“normal.” Last April these same 
farmers judged that the farm labor 
supply had been further reduced to 
61 percent of “normal.” But dur- 
ing these months, the reporters in- 
dicated that employment continued 
at approximately the same level as 
in 1939, when the supply of labor 
was thought to be go percent of 
“normal.” 

Thus one group of farmers be- 
lieved the farm labor supply had 
fallen far below “normal” during a 
period when employment was al- 
most constant. The same thing can 
probably be said of farmers in gen- 
eral. What, then, is the significance 
of the farmers’ concept of a “normal” 
labor supply? 

The answer apparently is that the 
great mass of agricultural employers 
has grown used to a situation in 
which an ample reserve made it com- 
paratively easy to procure and re- 
tain workers. As a result, farm em- 
ployers are inclined to appraise the 
farm labor situation in terms of the 
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reserve of labor, rather than in terms 
of workers actually employed or ab- | 
solutely needed. As a further re. | 
sult, alleged labor shortages can ap- 
pear long before there is any slump 
in employment or shrinkage in 
output. 

That is one outstanding fact which 
has emerged from our experience on 
the farm labor front during the 
months leading up to and immedi- 
ately following December 7. 

Now that spring work on the farm 
is complete and early harvests are 
under way, we can see what actu- 
ally has happened. Reports have 
been all too current that crops were 
being lost and curtailed due to labor ) 
shortages. Undoubtedly there have 
been many inconveniences, as well 
as considerable adjustment in work 
schedules. 

But recent reports direct from rep- 
resentative farmers indicate that in 
most areas more labor was hired this } 
year than last. At least half of all 
farmers obtained all the labor they 
wanted. The rest accomplished | 
their tasks by such means as ex- 
tending the work over a longer pe- | 
riod, working harder themselves, and § 
relying more and more upon mem 
bers of their families. 
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Dairy farmers and small general 
farmers have been hard hit because 
the type of worker they employ is 
frequently eligible for military serv- 
ice or qualified for work off the 
farm. This is somewhat less true of 
the large number of workers follow- 
ing seasonal hand labor. Yet the 
small operator has usually adapted 
himself much more thoroughly and 
considerably more quietly to the 
wartime labor market than has the 
large seasonal employer. Longer 
hours, exchanging labor with his 
neighbors, em ploying substitute 
workers, increased wage rates and 
perquisites—these are some of the 
means by which the smaller operator 
has made the adjustment. 


Safe Guess 


Despite continued reported short- 
ages of dairy hands—particularly 
from the Northeast and Midwest— 
direct investigations at dairy farms 
indicate that adjustments are being 
made which will enable milk pro- 
duction to continue expanding. Oc- 
casionally dairy herds are auctioned 
allegedly because of labor shortage. 
But there is no evidence that cows 
are being retired from milk produc- 
tion any faster than might be ex- 
pected from the prevailing relative 
prices of feed, butterfat, and beef, as 
well as from the normal rate of de- 
preciation. 

On the whole and with minor ex- 
ceptions, the 1941-42 farm labor 
“shortages” which we have heard so 
much about last year were shortages 
af labor reserves, rather than of 
workers actually needed. 

Because boys, women, and older 
workers have partially replaced men, 
the average worker’s productivity 
has undoubtedly fallen. This is 
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probably fully offset, however, by 
the fact that workers are now em- 
ployed more days than they used to 
be. It is a pretty safe guess that we 
are still getting the same yearly out- 
put of farm work for each person 
employed. 
Hurdles 


The labor structure developed in 
many areas during the 10 years prior 
to 1941 was one demanding large 
numbers of workers on call for short- 
term employment. Other character- 
istics of the labor structure were 
wage rates too low to compete with 
jobs off the farm (when they ex- 
isted), poor housing, and few if any 
other perquisites. All these stand 
today as obstacles to a rationalized 
farm labor program for wartime, 
when jobs off the farm are more 
plentiful. 

Besides, many crop operations did 
not depend exclusively upon the na- 
tional labor market even before the 
last decade. Sugar beets, southwest- 
ern cotton, southwestern and Pa- 
cific coast truck and fruit crops, for 
example, have never been produced 
under conditions requiring the re- 
cruitment of seasonal hand workers 
from a fully employed domestic la- 
bor market. There has always been 
some relief to the pressure of labor 
scarcity through access to external 
labor markets. 

Still another hurdle is that many 
large-scale employers have become 
used to experienced workers from a 
specific racial or ethnic group. Cali- 
fornia asparagus growers believe that 
only Filipinos or Japanese can cut 
asparagus properly. White Ameri- 
can workers are not supposed to be 
adaptable to the sugar-beet work of 
California and Colorado—although 
they do practically all of this work 
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on the family farms of Utah and 
Idaho. Southern New Mexico cot- 
ton growers not only insist upon 
Mexican workers, but also demand 
that these workers come from Old 
Mexico rather than northern New 
Mexico. 

Thinking that the Government 
would “do something” about farm 
labor, farm employers have delayed 
in making the needed adjustments 
to the wartime labor supply that 
the aircraft plants, say, made long 
ago. Farm employers have been 
loathe to accept inexperienced work- 
ers, or to provide them with in- 
struction and friendly supervision 
while they were learning. Deroga- 
tory charges have much too often 
been leveled at youthful workers— 
their output, work habits, and living 
requirements. 

Evidence is at hand that such ad- 
justments to wartime labor condi- 
tions have often been delayed be- 
cause farmers expected labor to be 
brought in from the outside. And 
in this expectation, they have had 
the succor of at least a passive gov- 
ernmental attitude. 


Last Year 


In general last year, none seri- 
ously contended that a national short- 
age of farm labor existed. But two 
lines of adjustment were considered 
essential to an improved farm labor 
situation: (1) Many farm workers 
were believed to be taking refuge 
on the rolls of public assistance agen- 
cies; and (2) available labor supplies 
were not effectively placed in the 
areas where they were most needed. 

Early in 1941, farmers took action 
along these two lines. 

For one thing, they began to crack 
down on WPA and other public 
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agencies. A matter of incidental jp. 
terest is that they did so on a scale 
appropriate to a much larger reff 
serve of labor than actually was avail. 
able from this source. And often 
they did not stop until long after the 
reserve was pretty well exhausted. 

Further, labor committees and 
growers groups undertook surveys 
of labor requirements and supplies f 
that almost invariably resulted jn 
heavily inflated estimates of the num. § 
ber of workers required. Such sur. 
veys often consisted of adding to J 
gether the numbers of workers that 
every farmer would need, without 
allowing for a worker to be employed 
on more than one farm. Then, too, | 
farmers were usually very liberal in 
estimating the number of workers j 
needed. 

This tendency toward overestima 
tion caused the Employment Service 
in one State to draw a distinction 
between labor demand (the num. 
ber of workers asked for) and Jabor § 
requirement (the number needed tof 
accomplish the task). In another) 
State, the Employment Service adopt-f 
ed the policy of discounting order 
by 40 percent. } 

These surveys also failed to ge} 
an accurate estimate of the number 
of workers available locally, which 
could be set off against estimated re 
quirements in order to calculate the! 
additional workers needed. In short, 
there was seldom, if ever, a reliable 7 
net figure on extra laborers needed 
on the basis of which the Employ: 
ment Service could plan a program 
for recruitment and placement of 
workers. Some surveys were aban-{/ 
doned before the results were ever 
tabulated. 

As its contribution toward a vcd 





SaaS, 


tionalized distribution of labor, the 
Employment Service announced ma- fj 
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chinery for inter-area and _inter- 
State clearance of workers. In some 
instances—the movement of berry 
pickers from California to Oregon, 
to name one—these inter-State ar- 
rangements moved with smoothness 
and efficiency. But generally two 
severe barriers existed: (1) the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining orders for a defi- 
nite number of workers from em- 
ployers in the areas where alleged 
shortages existed; and (2) the tend- 
ency on the part of some State units 
of the Employment Service to think 
in terms of State needs, rather than 
in terms of a national point of view. 

There were at least two exceptions 
to the general impression prevalent 
in 1941 that the Nation had an ade- 
quate supply of farm labor: certain 
growers in Texas and Arizona de- 
manded recourse to Mexican work- 
ers; and Aroostook, Maine, potato 
growers demanded the privilege of 
bringing in Canadians. Neither of 
these requests was granted, nor were 
there unusual agricultural losses due 
to shortage of labor. A brief chro- 
nology of the season’s developments 
in one of these areas of alleged short- 
age may be of interest. 


Example 


Let us take the Salt River Valley 
cotton area of Arizona. 

To harvest cotton on the_large- 
scale farms of the Salt River Valley 
requires some 10,000 to 20,000 out- 
of-State workers, who make up be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths 
of all cotton pickers employed. In 
recent years, westward migrants 
from the South Plains have stopped 
over for the cotton season and then 
proceeded on their course. Some 
migratory workers on their regular 
seasonal routes have come in both 
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from the East and the West. Other 
sources of labor have included Mexi- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, and Indians. 
But the point is this: There has never 
been enough labor in Arizona in 
August or September to meet the 
peak cotton-picking requirements 
from October to December. 

In July 1941, groups of cotton 
growers became apprehensive be- 
cause they thought the usual sources 
of labor could not be depended upon. 
Claiming there was no other source 
of labor, they demanded removal 
of restrictions on importing Mexican 
nationals. This request was denied 
after considerable investigation. As 
an alternative, the Employment Serv- 
ice undertook a more vigorous inter- 
State recruitment program. 

Despite some uneasiness during 
October and the first half of Novem- 
ber, it appears that the rate of cot- 
ton harvest was never restricted by 
limitation of labor supply. As the 
picking season approached the peak 
in mid-November, an adequate la- 
bor supply was officially recognized. 
At this point, the number of work- 
ers employed appears to have been 
approximately two-thirds of the 
number originally called for during 
the previous July to meet the peak 
requirements. 

By early December notices such 
as the following began to crop up: 
“. . . there appears to be ample la- 
bor to complete harvesting the cot- 
ton crop. Further migration for this 
purpose should be discouraged.” 
Less than 2 weeks later, the burden 
of excess workers became clear 
from the fact that “representatives of 
the U. S. Employment Service, Farm 
Security Administration, and Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
were requested to again contact 
their States to the East and to the 
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West for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to discourage further inflow of 
agricultural workers to Arizona.” 
Although this was about 3 weeks 
after the peak season, the cotton har- 
vest usually continues for another 
24% months. 

Beginning about the first of Jan- 
uary, the big problem in the Salt 
River Valley was unemployment re- 
lief. 

Salt River Valley illustrates the 
apprehension which descends upon 
such areas when the general em- 
ployment situation begins to look 
up. The same process got under 
way in Arizona again this year, but 
earlier and more vigorously. With 
the new restrictions upon transpor- 
tation, there is obviously more cause 
for alarm. But evidence is ample 
and conclusive that a large reserve 
of surplus labor still exists in the 
South Plains States; that in one way 
or another, a high degree of mo- 
bility is somehow maintained; and 
that general westward migration is 
only slightly diminished from the 
high level of 1941. 


Committees 


In response to Secretary Wickard’s 
recommendation in March 1941, 
nearly all the States and approxi- 
mately half the counties in the Na- 
tion organized Farm Labor Com- 
mittees. 

Part and parcel of the agricul- 
tural planning structure, these com- 
mittees endeavored to draw officials 
of public agencies together with 
farmers and workers into a coordi- 
nated attack on local farm labor 
problems. Like many other groups 
of farmers, the committees drew 
upon WPA reserves and measured 
farm labor requirements. They also 
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studied the placement facilities of| 
the Employment Service; consid.| 
ered the need and desirability of ad.| 
justing school dates; looked into} 
other means of securing the services| 
of pupils, townspeople, and others| 
who do not usually work in agricul. 
ture. 

Probably their most significant} 
accomplishment was _ educational, 
From these discussions and activ. 
ities, farmers got a better perspec. 
tive on the programs of service agen. 
cles; service agency personnel, a bet. 
ter understanding of the farmers 
labor problems. 

Undoubtedly the committees 
most serious fault on the action front 
was the underlying assumption that 
their job was to determine the local 
situation, pass appropriate resolu- 
tions indicating their ideas of allevi- f 
ation, and then wait for someone else 
to do something for them. Despite 
Secretary Wickard’s stress upon the 
need for local planning and action, 
there was not enough accomplished 
along lines which local people them- 
selves could undertake. 

A further hitch was confusion as 
to responsibilities. 
official, quasi-official and unofficial 
agencies and groups all announcing 
that they were taking some part in 
the farm labor field, it is not sur- 
prising that the ordinary farmer 
should have become bewildered. 
He niight well assume there was 
little need, if indeed opportunity, for 
him to do much except wait while 
things were done for him. ; 


School officials, chambers of com- 


merce, and civic organizations ut 
dertook spirited activities to impress 
upon pupils, townspeople, and 
others their patriotic responsibility 


to help save the crops. But unfor- 7 


tunately, on far too many occasions, 
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those who answered such appeals 
were disappointed to find no trans- 
portation, no housing, no one to di- 
rect them to jobs or to teach them 
how to do the job—sometimes, in- 
deed, no jobs. Such potential work- 
ers will be harder to enlist if a real 
shortage does occur. 


On Their Own 


Although there is reason to be- 
lieve that a complete accounting of 
experiences in the field of farm labor 
during 1941-42 might end with the 
scales weighed heavily on the side of 
official and quasi-official mistakes, 
the only reason for such an account- 
ing is to improve our conduct in the 
future. 

From the past year and a half of 
defense and wartime farm labor ex- 
perience, therefore, perhaps the basic 
observation that should be taken 
into account in any plans for 1943 
adds up to this: Public service agen- 
cies can help a great deal, but when 
it comes down to the final job, the 
average American farmer and farm 
worker is largely on his own. 

Remember that about _ three- 
fourths of those engaged in agricul- 
ture are self-employed, while the 
one-fourth that is hired is generally 
employed in relatively small num- 
bers on widely scattered farms. 
Since the bulk of agricultural man- 
power goes to work with no employ- 
ment contract at all or with only a 
very informal one, there is little in 
the way of a hub from which agency 
service can be administered. 

On the many aspects of agricul- 
ture’s wartime responsibility that are 
beyond the purview of the individ- 
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ual farmer and worker, public serv- 
ice can make valuable contributions. 
Educational programs are in order 
on the conservation of labor and 
adaptation to unusual workers. 
State and County War Boards, to- 
gether with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, should accept leader- 
ship on this front. 

Although manpower available for 
agriculture may be no more scarce 
in 1943 than in the last year and 
a half, the probabilities point to a 
tighter situation. These prospects 
without doubt warrant our making 
comprehensive plans for overcoming 
future shortages of labor. In order 
that misplaced or misused man- 
power will not obstruct full realiza- 
tion of Food for Freedom goals, the 
1943 plans should provide for a 
coordinated program along lines of 
action appropriate for individual 
growers, local communities, and the 
Nation as a whole. Such plans are 
developed in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. 

By way of a final word of warn- 
ing, agencies should review unusual 
demands made upon them in the 
light of two considerations. 

First, a tendency to ascribe too 
many difficulties exclusively to farm 
labor shortages has developed. 
Weather, disease, pests, markets and 
prices, and processing capacity are 
all factors which may upset agricul- 
tural expectations. It may be wise 
to ascertain that all of these factors 
are in proper order before taking 
action on alleged labor shortage. 

Second, wartime offers an oppor- 
tunity to make, in the name of the 
emergency, demands which are more 
accurately directed towards the pres- 
ervation or enlargement of self- 
interest. 





FARM MANPOWER 
AND Production 


By FRED S. WALLACE. “Only by the greatest effort and most 
complete cooperation of all agencies and individuals can the Battle 


of Farm Labor be won.” 


THE JOB our farmers 
have undertaken in 1942 
defies comprehension. If 
you have much trouble 
translating the huge production goals 
into concrete terms, try to get these 
pictures before your mind’s eye: 

A sea of milk big enough to float 
every battleship, aircraft carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, and submarine in 
the United States Navy. 

A 7-lane highway stretching from 
New York to San Francisco paved 
an inch thick with meat. 

A double line of eggs reaching 
from the earth to the moon. 

A row of cases of canned fruit 
bridging the Atlantic between New 
York and Liverpool. 

A double row of cases of canned 
vegetables stretching across the Pa- 
cific from Los Angeles to Vladi- 
vostock. 

Not even these pictures represent 
the quantity of farm production ex- 
pected under 1942 goals. They 
represent merely increases called for 
by the goals over the 1935-39 aver- 
age production of these commodities. 

To get these increases in milk, 
fruits, and vegetables alone, to say 
nothing of other products, would 
normally require an addition to the 
farm labor force of hundreds of 











thousands of workers. Actually, 
farmers must get along this year 
with a labor force little if any larger 
in numbers and much less experi- 
enced than the labor force of last 
year. This situation has _precipi- 
tated what might well be called the 
Battle of Farm Labor. 

If we can keep labor shortages 
from sabotaging production, if we 
can keep fruit from rotting on the 
bushes and trees, if we can get 
sufficient labor to plow, plant, and 
harvest according to our goals, then 
and only then shall we have won 
the Battle of Farm Labor. It is not 
over-emphatic to say that this is one 
of the important battles of the war. 

There are three major drains on 
our reservoir of farm labor—indus 
trial war jobs, voluntary enlist 
ments, and Selective Service. This | 
year a million or more persons will 
leave farms to enlist or to take jobs 
in war industries. It is conserva 
tively estimated that Selective Serv- 
ice will draw off about 514,000 mort | 
farmers and farm workers. A total 
of at least a million and a half farm- 
ers and farm workers, therefore, 
may be expected to be lost to agri | 
culture this year. 

The result of this triple drain on 
farm labor has been very apparent | 
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this year. For example: on May 1, 
1942, farmers had 26,000 fewer 
hired hands than on May 1, 1941. 
By raising wages, scouring the coun- 
tryside for available help, and hiring 
students and townspeople from the 
cities, farmers managed by June 1, 
1942, to increase their total hired 
help to a point 24,000 above that 
of a year earlier. 

But they needed hundreds of 
thousands more. The next thing to 
be done was to call on farm women 
and farm boys and girls. On June 
1, 1942, there were 208,000 more 
family workers engaged in farm 
work than there had been a year 
before. 

This situation was not without 
difficulties. The employed workers 
in 1942 include a much larger pro- 
portion of inexperienced help. There 
is some danger in this necessary use 
of inexperienced labor, especially in 
dairying where the mishandling of 
a cow can reduce her quantity of 
milk. 

Here is the way women have come 
to the fore in farm work: On April 
1, 1942, nearly 14 percent of all 
workers on surveyed farms were 
women. Two years earlier the per- 
centage reported by the census of 
April 1, 1940 was only 5.8. 

Farm women are working in the 
fields side by side with their hus- 
bands. They work hard and they 
work well. In the sugar beet re- 
gions they help in the back-breaking 
work of thinning. They set out to- 
mato plants, pick strawberries, har- 
Vest stringbeans and asparagus. 
They drive tractors, plant, cultivate, 
and harvest. In some cases they 
have taken over the complete oper- 
ation of farms. 

Are they effective? Well, chick- 
ens and eggs have traditionally been 
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under the farm woman’s jurisdic- 
tion. This year farmers have been 
asked to increase egg production 13 
percent over last year. Late reports 
indicate that egg production is con- 
siderably above the goal. 

Boys and girls too, both farm and 
city dwellers, are helping produce 
the food our side needs to win. 
Older boys are doing practically all 
the things hired hands are accus- 
tomed to handle: pitching hay, help- 
ing with the threshing, running the 
tractor, driving the team, going to 
market, taking care of the machin- 
ery. Younger boys and the girls 
feed the poultry, gather eggs, do the 
milking, look after fruit and vege- 
table gardens, pick berries, run er- 
rands, watch the smaller children, 
help with the dishes, assist in can- 
ning. 


Heartening 


It is heartening to watch the nu- 
merous organizations, in rural areas 
and in the cities, striving to provide 
the farm help that may mean a 
speedier defeat for the Axis and a 
more potent voice at the peace table 
for Uncle Sam. 

Last spring, for example, thou- 
sands of vocational agricultural de- 
partments in the Nation’s public 
schools intensified their work of 
helping students prepare for jobs on 
their home farms. Among these 
students were nearly 250,000 mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, many of whom helped train city 
high school boys who wished to 
spend this summer in the Land 
Army. 

Again, the Montgomery County, 
Maryland, Farm Labor Committee 
instituted a helpful program in early 
June. A hundred high school boys 
from the District of Columbia be- 
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gan a training period for a sum- 
mer’s work as farm hands. They 
pitched hay and dug fence post holes 
in the “hardening up” process. 
Upon completion of their training, 
they went to work on regular farm- 
day hours. During the summer the 
boys lived in various community 
high schools. 

The Volunteer Land Corps, a pri- 
vately sponsored and directed organ- 
ization, has recruited boys of 16 and 
over, and girls of 18 and over, for 
farm work. The major activities 
of the Volunteer Land Corps are 
being directed this year to the Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire area 
where farmers need more help in 
producing milk, butter, and eggs. 
In other States, Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, Junior Victory Army, and 
other programs are in operation. 

The Boy Scouts are doing a good 
turn in “hiring out” as resident 
laborers on farms throughout the 
country. Moreover, they have es- 
tablished camps to provide help for 
farmers during the harvest peak 
loads, thus taking over work usually 
handled in peace time by itinerant 
labor. The 4-H Club boys and girls, 
too, have done yeoman’s work in the 
scrap collection drive. 

Thanks to these reserve workers— 
youth, women, and the aged—we 
have solved most of the problems so 
far. The trend of farm employment 
in recent months gives hope that it 
may be possible to expand the sup- 
ply of farm labor from these sources 
enough to offset to a very considera- 
ble extent the drains made by Selec- 
tive Service, enlistments, and the 
war industry. It appears probable 
now that farm employment for the 
rest of 1942, may not be much less 
than it was during the same period 
of 1941. 
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Forefront 


In the forefront of this drive to 
win the Battle of Farm Labor have 
been the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture War Boards. It is the gen- 
eral duty of the War Boards to see 
to it that farmers raise the food we 
need—and that any obstacle to that 
end shall be carefully and efficiently 
removed. But in a memorandum 
issued March 12, 1942, Secretary 


Wickard outlined a program giving | 








the War Boards specific instructions 


with respect to farm labor. 


This program called for action | 


along the following lines: 

1. Registration of (a) all unem- 
ployed or partially employed farm 
workers; (4) all operators of farm 


equipment who perform custom | 
works; (c) all youth and women | 


available for farm work; and (d) 
the labor requirements of all 
farmers. 

2. Development of plans (@) for 
use of all qualified WPA and NYA 
workers; (4) for use of townspeo- 
ple willing to help on farms during 
peak seasons; (c) for the transpor- 
tation of workers to and from farms; 


(d) for training which may be nec- | 
essary for farm work; (e) for the | 


exchange between farmers of hired 


men, seasonal workers, and the la- | 


bor of the farmers themselves and of 


their families; and (f) for provision | 





of local centralized living facilities | 


for migratory labor. 

3. Each State War Board was di- 
rected to confer immediately with 
the State U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice director and with representatives 
of other interested governmental 


agencies to develop plans for mo- | 


bilizing farm labor. 
But although we have won a farm 
labor victory in 1942 under the guid- 
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ance of the War Boards, farmers in 
some sections of the country are run- 
ning up against sharp crises. In 
such a highly industrial area as New 
England, for example, farmers have 
been hard pressed to stave off a de- 
crease in production. War Board 
reports from Vermont indicate that 
some farmers are reducing herds to 
adjust to the labor shortage, while 
others are selling cows to take war 
jobs in industry. In Connecticut 
the greatest single threat to this year’s 
production goals is scarcity of labor. 
And Mississippi reports an acute 
labor shortage, as do the Chicago, 
Kansas City and Pacific Northwest 
milk sheds. 

The difficulty in some places stems 
from lack of transportation and 
housing facilities. At this writing, 
for example, many farm laborers in 
Southern California are said to be 
unemployed, while farmers in the 
San Joaquin Valley fear that some of 
their crops may be lost because of 
lack of help. 

In other areas, hoarding of labor 
has prevented the most effective use 
of the available workers. Farmers 
sometimes keep workers longer than 
they actually need them, or they fail 
to share available workers with 
neighboring farmers. 

As this is written, however, no 
serious crop losses appear thus far 
to have resulted from labor scarcity. 
The bulk of the strawberry, aspar- 
agus, and pea crops in New Jersey 
were harvested by June 1. The 
strawberry harvest in Maryland ap- 
pears to have been finished without 
crop loss as resulting from a labor 
shortage. In Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois, farmers are getting 
along by working longer hours and 
utilizing women, high school boys 
and older men. In Wisconsin, farm- 
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ers have held hired labor require- 
ments to a minimum by more efh- 
cient use of men and machines. 


The Real Fight 


But although we may manage to 
get through 1942 without any con- 
siderable loss in production due to 
labor scarcity, we must be prepared 
for an immeasurably harder strug- 
gle next year. The 1943 goals will 
be high. The shortage of machin- 
ery is sure to be more acute. Sup- 
plies and equipment of many kinds 
will be far scarcer and will create 
many more difficulties than we have 
experienced in 1942. 

The real fight, however, is going 
to be the fight for adequate labor. 
More workers are needed in indus- 
try. In December 1941, there were 
about 19 million persons engaged in 
industrial war production. It is 
estimated that this number will rise 
to 24 million by December 1943. 
Naturally, part of this increase will 
come from the farms. 

We are now talking about an 
armed force of some 8 or 10 millions. 
If we reach a goal of 10 million, we 
can bank on it that about 244 mil- 
lion of them will come off the farms. 
Selective Service, according to the 
very lowest estimate, will take an- 
other 400,000 workers off the farms 
next year. 

There is a saying, “Never send a 
boy to do a man’s work.” But next 
year the farmers of the United States 
are going to have to depend very 
greatly on boys to do men’s work— 
on boys and women and even girls. 
Farmers who work 12 and 14 hours 
a day now will have to work 14 and 
16 hours a day in 1943. 

Our best hope for 1943 lies in the 
effective use of all agencies which 
can help recruit farm labor and, 
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most of all, in individual action by 
farmers themselves. 

According to a special survey of 
20 States, conducted by representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Office for Agricultural 
War Relations, the work of the Em- 
ployment Service in recruiting farm 
labor is excellent in many areas. 

But in areas where the results are 
not satisfactory, something must be 
done at once. Whether the diff- 
culty is due to lack of knowledge on 
the part of farmers, shortage of 
funds, failure of farm agencies and 
USES to cooperate, or some other 
cause, we must get at the root of it. 

Agricultural agencies must sup- 
port the Employment Service. 
Farmers must be informed as to its 
functions and all branches of the 
USDA must work more closely with 
USES in developing plans for trans- 
portation, housing, best use of work- 
ers, and similar programs which are 
tied in closely with recruitment and 
placement. 

A great deal, too, depends on how 
the Selective Service system is ap- 
plied to farm workers. Generally, 
Selective Service Boards appear to 
be giving due consideration to the 
needs of agriculture. The War 
Boards have furnished Selective 
Sevice Boards with lists of essential 
agricultural products. Farmers 
often hesitate to request deferment 
for their sons and hired help be- 
cause they do not realize that food 
is a war weapon as truly as guns and 
tanks and planes. They should re- 
member that Selective Service 
Boards are not mind-readers, but 
must decide each case on the evi- 
dence presented. 

Not much can be looked for from 
WPA rolls. The number of per- 
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sons on WPA is down to around a 
half million. Moreover, most of 
those on the rolls at present are not 
qualified or acceptable for farm 
work because of age, physical handi- 
caps, and lack of experience. Be- 
sides, farmers in general are unable 
to provide housing for families. 
The Farm Security Administra- 
tion migratory camp program, dis- 


cussed elsewhere in this issue, has | 
proved satisfactory and helpful in | 


securing farm workers. These 
camps, scattered through many sec- 
tions of the country, provide a cen- 
tral point from which workers can 
be sent to the farms where they are 


most needed. In each of the camps, | 


the USES maintains a farm place- | 


ment service. The migratory camps 
help prevent labor hoarding and the 
retention of laborers by a farmer 
longer than is strictly necessary. 
They also solve many of the prob- 


lems peculiar to migratory labor— | 


sleeping in box-cars, intoxication, 
epidemics, and the like. 


Governors of farm States may | 


wish to follow the example of one 
governor who this year asked busi- 
ness houses and offices to close part 
time during the harvest season, so 
as to allow town and city people to 
help out on local farms. 


Next Year 


It is hoped that through all the 
proposed plans and programs in- 
cluding utilization of women, high 
school youth, urban unemployed, 


and emergency groups from urban | 
areas, the exchange of labor, and 


similar practices the major 1943 de- 
mands for workers will be met. But 
only by the greatest effort and most 
complete cooperation of all agencies 
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and individuals can the Battle of 
Farm Labor be won in 1943. 

In the last analysis, what happens 
next year is going to depend mainly 
on what farmers do for themselves. 
A democracy rests upon individual 
action by the people. Local com- 
munities, as far as possible, must 
solve their own problems. Farmers 
can ill afford to sit back trusting to 
the War Manpower Commission or 
the War Boards to provide them with 
workers. They can look to the War 
Boards and other agencies for all 
the help that is in them, but it is 
strictly up to the farmers to solve 
their individual labor problems as 
far as they can themselves. 

Here are some things individual 
farmers can do to help provide an 
adequate labor supply in 1943: 

(1) Register their needs with the 
Employment Service in advance. 


Do not wait until the need is im- 
mediate. Only through planning 
can they give the USES and the War 
Boards a fair chance to help them. 

(2) Try to pay fair wages. It is 
often possible to work out a fair wage 
scale with neighboring farmers. 

(3) Ask deferment for essential 
workers. 

(4) Avoid hoarding labor. Keep 
workers only as long as they are 
needed. After that share them. 

(5) Make use of student help. 
Give inexperienced workers jobs 
they can do. They are the most 
willing helpers a farmer can have. 

(6) Work with the conviction that 
what they are doing will help win 
the war and write the peace. 

Americans never quit. We are 
going to win this war. And because 
it is important in the war, we are 
going to win the Battle of Farm 
Labor. 


It is my belief that every freedom, every right, every privilege 
has its price, its corresponding duty without which it cannot be 
enjoyed. The four duties of the people’s revolution, as I see them 


today, are these: 


1. The duty to produce to the limit. 
2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the field of 


battle. 


3. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 
4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and enduring. 
The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 
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—Henry A. WALLACE 
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Camps on Wheels For | 
MIGRATORY WORKERS | 


' 


By N. GREGORY SILVERMASTER. Mobile camps are becom. 


ing increasingly important as a tool for solving the farm labor 


supply problem on three counts. 


FROM ONE STATE this 

spring came reports of 

a shortage of asparagus 

cutters so serious that 
thousands of acres of a bumper crop 
were going to seed and being plowed 
under. A look at the facts revealed 
that the main difficulty actually was 
in securing workers of the same type 
that had worked on the asparagus 
crop in previous years. Growers 
frequently refused help from youths 
recruited by the Employment Serv- 
ice. 
When the smoke of confusion 
cleared, it was evident that the lar- 
gest asparagus crop in years had 
been harvested successfully. 

So the story has gone. It is very 
much the same sort of story that was 
heard last year, and almost any year 
before that. The difference is that 
this year there is a greater chance 
that the wolf will actually be at the 
door of those who have been crying 
“wolf.” 

It is likely that we are headed for 
a situation in which there may be 
fewer workers available for agricul- 
ture than there are jobs on farms to 
fill. Without question the wage 
labor force attached to agriculture is 
already materially reduced. But ag- 
riculture started the period of war 
preparations with a considerable 
labor reserve in the form of seriously 
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underemployed wage workers. And 
in spite of numerous claims made 
this year of serious labor shortages 
imperiling thousands of acres of im- 


portant crops, there has been no evi- | 


dence that such shortages could not 
be corrected by fairly easy steps. 

The problems now at hand are 
(1) to relieve situations in which 
there is enough labor available, but 
a major problem is involved in mak- 
ing the fullest use of it; (2) to lay 
the groundwork for sound handling 
of more serious farm labor shortages 
which may arise in the near future; 
and (3) to provide a physical base 
for a system of government-directed 
farm labor transportation. 

Farm Security Administration 
camps for migratory farm workers 
have already done much to solve 
farm labor supply problems of the 
kind outlined above. 

The camp program was started in 
California toward the end of 1935. 
The first camps were of the type now 
known as standard or permanent: 
They were not designed to be moved, 
but to remain at their original site. 
By providing decent shelter, laun- 
dries and showers, workshops and 
community buildings, adequate san- 
itary facilities and medical care, the 
FSA camps made a substantial con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Cali- 
fornia migrants. The example they 
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set had a marked effect on other 
types of housing available to migra- 
tory agricultural workers. 

With the introduction of the mo- 
bile type camp, the camp program 
was modified to conform more 
closely to agriculture’s need for sea- 
sonal labor in a succession of differ- 
ent places. As much of the 
equipment of a mobile camp as 
possible is designed so as to be moved 
readily from one place to another. 
Shelters and tent platforms are de- 
mountable and moved by trucks. 
The community building of the per- 
manent camp becomes a large com- 
munity tent. Clinics and showers 
are mounted in trailers. 

In recent years, mobile camps have 
become increasingly important in 
any expansion of the FSA camp pro- 
gram. The flexibility of the mobile 
camp has been so valuable in meet- 
ing the problems associated with a 
diminishing supply of farm labor 
that today virtually all camps pro- 
jected for future constructions will 
be mobile. 


95 Camps 


In all, the FSA now operates 95 
camps. Of these, 41 are standard 
or permanent; 49 are mobile, oper- 
ating on an average of 2 sites for 
each mobile unit; and 5 are light 
construction camps, an intermediate 
type in which some of the facilities 
can be moved. The standard and 
light construction camps house an 
average of 170 families and 730 in- 
dividuals. The total family capacity 
of all existing FSA camps is 19,667. 

The location of camps throughout 
the country conforms roughly to the 
distribution of areas in which large 
numbers of migratory farm workers 
are employed. The heaviest concen- 
tration of camps, 38 to be exact, is in 
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the three states of the west coast. 
There are g camps in Idaho, 6 in 
Arizona, and 2 in Colorado. Ten 
camps have been placed in Texas, 
most of them in the southern por- 
tion of the State. There are isolated 
camps or farm labor homes in Ar- 
kansas, southeast Missouri, and Mich- 
igan, and 27 camps on the eastern 
seaboard, including 19 mobile units 
operating on 40 sites. 

Little precedent exists for efficient 
use of the limited supply of seasonal 
labor in agriculture. Hiring has 
been haphazard in most parts of the 
country for obvious reasons. The 
job is inherently knotty because of the 
scattered locations in which labor is 
required, and the scattering of work- 
ers themselves throughout the areas 
where they are needed. And little 
effort had been made to solve the 
problem of orderly recruitment and 
placement before the war since large 
numbers of underemployed workers 
were readily available. 

The Farm Placement Service has 
gone a long way, in the Pacific 
Northwest and in Texas, toward 
demonstrating how a farm labor 
force can be used efficiently. In both 
places, FSA camps have been relied 
upon heavily. As a matter of fact, 
the experience in the Northwest 
might well serve as a model for the 
use of camps in other areas. 

The present network of FSA 
camps in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho was developed between 1938 
and 1941. An office of the Employ- 
ment Service was established in each 
camp. During that time, the num- 
ber of supplementary placements for 
farm work made by the Service 
practically doubled. Supplementary 
farm placements increased by about 
110,000, of which more than 100,000 
were made from offices in FSA camps 
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and largely among persons living 
in the camps. 

Since most of the camps were mo- 
bile, it was possible for FSA and 
Farm Placement officials to plan to- 
gether at the beginning of each sea- 
son just where each camp would be 
most effective. And because each 
camp accommodated more than 150 
families, it was possible to gather to- 
gether in a central place workers 
who otherwise would have been 
scattered throughout the entire area, 
thereby making them available for 
ready recruitment. 


Jalopies 

If a job lasted only part of a day, 
workers could return to camp and 
go out on another job the same day. 
Ordinarily, the remainder of the 
working day would have been lost 
and the workers involved could only 
have been sent out again the next 
day. Workers in the camps were 
given maps showing main routes of 
travel and the location of farms 
where orders for workers had been 
placed. 

The need for camps has been 
greatly intensified in the last half 
year by the acute nature of the trans- 
portation problem. A large part of 
the migratory farm labor force 
traveled by car. The jalopies made 
famous by The Grapes of Wrath 
had, almost by definition, bad tires. 
As those tires wear out and cannot 
be replaced, migrants’ cars are im- 
mobilized and migrants themselves 
stranded. The situation is partic- 
ularly acute along the eastern sea- 
board because of gasoline rationing. 

Plans for government help in 
transporting farm labor are being 
drawn up with increased reliance on 
rail transportation. If farm workers 
are to be transported on a large 
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scale, it is evident that they must be 
gathered together in central places 
at either end of a trip. Further. 
more, camps can be used as points 
for stopovers on long distance 
moves. Intelligent planning of 
farm labor transportation on a na. 
tional scale demands a network of 
camps located in important crop 
areas and accessible to railroad lines, 
as well as to highways. 

Without the proper kind of 
camps, the difficulty of holding a 
large group of workers together is 
increased. Either the standard of 
living of the workers suffers inex. 
cusably, or the cost of transportation 
becomes prohibitive. In the past, 
private labor contractors have trans. 
ported considerable numbers of 
farm workers, generally by truck, 
over long distances. They have fre- 
quently had to use coercive methods 
to hold groups together, and the 
workers themselves have endured 
extreme hardships. 

There are even more direct ways 
in which camps can help to over- 
come farm labor supply difficulties. 
Some areas which formerly de- 
pended on local labor for seasonal 
needs are now looking for a means 
of bringing in migrant workers be- 
cause enough local labor is no longer 
available. In such places, since 
shelter for seasonal labor was not 
needed, it was not provided in the 
past. The lack of shelter now acts 
as a barrier in the way of bringing 
in non-resident labor which might 
otherwise be available. This prob- 
lem is most obvious in places where 
students are being recruited for farm 
work during vacations, but can only 
be employed if decent facilities are 
provided for them. 

Remember, too, that seasonal farm 
workers have been among the most 
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disease-ridden groups in our society. 
That they need medical care of the 
kind provided in FSA camps is ob- 
vious. Measured coldly in terms of 
economic benefit, FSA medical care 
pays for itself by increasing the 
number of workers who are avail- 
able for work at all times. The 
camps are also provided with nurser- 
ies which not only meet a social 
need, but increase the size of the 
work force by freeing adults who 
would otherwise have to stay with 
their children all day. 

Finally, FSA camps make a tan- 
gible contribution to the morale and 
welfare of a group of workers who 
in the past have suffered from a 
series of hardships and handicaps 
which add up to nothing more or 
less than second-class citizenship. 
The effects of bad faith and ill will 
developed over a period of years 


cannot be exaggerated. One of the 
most portentous factors in the pres- 
ent farm labor supply situation is 
the understandable desire of erst- 
while migratory farm workers to 
find work in urban industries where 
their pay will be higher and their 
status better. 

The advantages of camps of the 
kind established by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration have been 
recognized in all parts of the coun- 
try. More than 250 proposals for 
new camps have come from various 
areas. Limitation of funds may pre- 
vent expansion of the camp program 
to meet all needs. But the con- 
struction of at least 150 new camps, 
most of them of the mobile type, is 
an immediate need if agriculture is 
to contribute its full share to the 
war effort in the face of a growing 
labor shortage. 
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Who owns Cross Creek? The redbirds, I think, more than I, 


for they will have their nests even in the face of delinquent mort- 
gages. And after 1 am dead, who am childless, the human owner- 
ship of grove and field and hammock is hypothetical. But a 
long line of redbirds and whippoorwills and bluejays and ground 
doves will descend from the present owners of nests in the orange 
trees, and their claim will be less subject to dispute than that of 
any human heirs. Houses are individual and can be owned, like 
nests, and fought for. But what of the land? It seems to me 
that the earth can be borrowed but not bought. It may be used, 
but not owned. It gives itself in response to love and tending, 
offers its seasonal flowering and fruiting. But we are tenants and 
not possessors, lovers and not masters. Cross Creek belongs to the 
wind and the rain, to the sun and the seasons, to the cosmic secrecy 
of seed—and beyond all, to time. 
—Maryjorie KInNAN RAWLINGS, in Cross CREEK, 
CHARLES ScRIBNERS’ SONS. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR— 
A Challenge to Democracy| 


By HENRY H. FOWLER. Here is a broad plea for immediate 
action to give the farm worker the same rights, standards of | 
living, and status as any other worker. 


ONE of the principal 

architects of the Constitu- 

tion, James Madison, peer- 

ing into the future, esti- 
mated that by 1930 the population 
of the United States would probably 
be 192 million, and that a majority 
of the people would then be “with- 
out property or the hope of acquir- 
ing it.” 

“What is to be done?” he asked. 

Confessing his inability to answer 
his own question, he forecast the 
need for alterations of public policy 
to meet the transition he foresaw: 
“To the effect of these changes, in- 
tellectual, moral, and social, the in- 
stitutions and laws of the country 
must be adapted; and it will require 
for the task all the wisdom of the 
wisest patriots.” 

The whole fabric of social and 
labor legislation that conditions 
rights of owners and managers of 
productive property to employ their 
fellow countrymen for a wage con- 
stitute the adaptation of institutions 
and laws to which he referred. 

But what of agricultural labor in 
this process? The facts speak for 
themselves. The important point is 
that the relatively underprivileged 
and disadvantaged status of agri- 
cultural workers is conjoined to a 
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consistent policy of omitting this 


class of labor from the purview of 


practically all social and labor legis. | 


lation. 
Even the extension of legislative 
protection to the rights of labor to 


organize and bargain collectively, to | 
receive a minimum wage, and to ob. | 
tain social security guarantees, did 


not include the agricultural laborer. 
Yet at the same time, observers noted 
a lack of vitality in the so-called 
family-type farm, the traditional 
agricultural ladder, the institution 
of the hired man living with the 
farm family, and other symbols of 


an agriculture where employer-em- | 


ployee relationships are of minimum 
concern. 


In the wake of an expanding cash | 
crop and commercial farming sys | 
tem that is the envy and breadbasket | 


of the world, the pattern of the in- 
dustrial revolution is becoming ap- 
parent on the land. We are faced 
with the necessity of answering Mr. 
Madison’s question as it relates to 
those who work on the farm as well 
as in a factory. Their stake in eco- 


nomic democracy is a job working | 


on land they do not own. ‘They 
must find their economic “life, lib- 
erty and pursuit of happiness” 
through an employer-employee re- 
lationship. 
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The problem of finding an appro- 
priate place for agricultural workers 
in our political economy is as con- 
crete as an experiment in a labora- 
tory. It consists of devising and 
effectuating means that, under the 
stresses and strains of our changing 
economic structure, will guarantee 
to the agricultural worker a free 
human existence. But it is a prob- 
lem that was substantially ignored 
during the first three decades of this 
century. 

Perhaps the things that go into the 
making of a desirable life have never 
been better characterized than in 
terms of the now famous Four Free- 
doms. We take for granted in a 
political democracy that the public 
interest in the preservation and 
strengthening of the civil rights con- 
templated by the Four Freedoms is 
so great that governmental power is 
properly dedicated to that end. Yet 
mere pronouncement is not enough. 
We must often use the processes of 
government to translate rights into 
living realities. 

The history of agriculture from 
the beginning of recorded time 
makes it clear that this field of en- 
deavor is not always free from the 
barbarities of a slave system or an 
oppressive inequality of economic 
status. When the incidents of land 
ownership were concentrated away 
from a great body of those depend- 
ent upon it for subsistence, economic 
or even political tyranny has often 
followed. Public intervention to 
find new land for individual owners 
or to help agricultural workers ac- 
quire existing land holdings always 
has characterized enlightened gov- 
ernment. But when there is no more 
land, the choice lies between pre- 
serving a system of holdings for a 
limited number of individuals, or 
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putting the rights and privileges of 
laborers into effect by law or custom. 


The Family Farm 


As a nation, we have always 
looked with favor on the family-type 
farm. True, our disposition has not 
been adequately implemented. But 
it is accepted political doctrine. 

Our face has been turned away 
from that other method of achieving 
economic freedom for those who 
work the land—the declaration and 
support of rights and _ privileges. 
This political ellipsis persists despite 
the continued existence of large-scale 
agricultural operations, sometimes 
highly specialized, requiring large 
outlays of capital and the employ- 
ment of gangs of wage laborers. For 
the most part in several areas, the 
dominant employer-employee _rela- 
tionship in agriculture is something 
other than the relationship between 
the traditional farmer and his hired 
man: It approaches the industrial or 
factory pattern. 

Let us assume that effort to pre- 
serve an economic balance between 
owners and workers, employers and 
employees, on the land as elsewhere 
is a legitimate function of a demo- 
cratic government. What, then, are 
the rights and privileges necessary 
to economic democracy for agricul- 
tural wage workers? 

Too often the answer to this ques- 
tion reflects undue emphasis upon 
material things. Indeed, most sug- 
gestions excited by the plight of ag- 
ricultural workers call upon public 
financial aid and practices of pater- 
nalism to save the body and brawn 
of labor. The potentialities of em- 
ployee association and collective bar- 
gaining and the application of ac- 
cepted labor legislation is quite often 
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passed over when agricultural labor 
is discussed. 

The right of workers to associate 
together and act collectively to bet- 
ter their economic, social, and po- 
litical status is more than an ab- 
stract civil liberty: It is fundamental 
to a democratic society. 

Recent investigations have proved 
what has long been obvious to in- 
formed observers—that the guaran- 
tee of government protection to the 
right of association and collective 
bargaining is as necessary on the 
land as in the factory. Yet the 
National Labor Relations Act spe- 
cifically exempts agricultural labor. 
In some areas where farm workers 
have attempted to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, the absence of legal 
protection has invited organized em- 
ployer resistence and _ repression. 
We do not know whether or not 
that pattern would be duplicated in 
other areas, largely because em- 
ployee organization and collective 
bargaining in agriculture have yet 
to be attempted on a significant 
scale. 


Disorganized 


Coupled with the lack of em- 
ployee association is the existence of 
a disorganized agricultural labor 
market. Much agricultural employ- 
ment is seasonal, casual, irregular, 
and migratory. Too often this 
means a lack of job security, under- 
employment, and unnecessary mi- 
gration for the workers. It means 
disorganized hiring and recruiting. 
And it means that there has been 
no organized approach to the prob- 
lem of labor supply. These condi- 
tions have made agricultural labor 
iN many areas not an occupation, 
but an auxiliary to a system of pub- 
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lic relie-—when there was a system 
of public relief. 

Assuming that a job with its inc. | 
dental rights and privileges is the | 
vehicle of participation in economic | 
democracy by those who do not own | 
productive property, it would seem 
that a large percentage of agricul. | 
tural labor is without even a base 
upon which to participate. 

To this serious disadvantage, add 
a national system of old age and 
unemployment security that not | 
only omits agricultural labor, but js 
also ill adapted to relieve the sea. 
sonal or periodic unemployment in- 
volved. As a result, “freedom from 
want” for agricultural labor is | 
limited to the right of moving from 
State to State in search of a job and | 
applying for relief. Some State and 
local laws even attempt to restrict | 
this right. 

A public policy that promotes de- 
casualization of the agricultural 
labor market, coupled with the | 
adaptation of unemployment com. 
pensation techniques to cover sea- 
sonal and part-time unemployment 
and an extension of old age and 
survivor's insurance, are needed to 
lay the groundwork of social se- 
curity for agricultural labor. It 
goes without saying that this would 
still entail an arrangement for call- 
ing upon labor reserves during rela- 
tively brief periods of peak labor 
demand. Unfair competition from 
child or relief labor would have to 
be avoided. 

We have pledged floors under 
wages and ceilings over hours of 
work for the great body of those 
who labor for a wage. Exempt 
from this guarantee are the higher 
salaried employees and agricultural 
labor. Foreign countries have 
shown us that such legislation is 
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administratively feasible for agricul- 
tural labor. And the justification 
for the exemption that is sometimes 
advanced—that low standards of 
wages and working conditions are 
necessary because of the precarious 
financial state of a number of farm 
operators—has neither economic nor 
political appeal. 

Low wages for agricultural work- 
ers are an indirect, but nonetheless 
grinding pressure upon the small 
farmer. He must figure the value 
of his own labor at low standards 
in order to place his product in com- 
petition with the products of “sweat 
shop” labor employed by large agri- 
cultural employers. The establish- 
ment of labor standards could be so 
limited as to affect adversely the eco- 
nomic position of only the relatively 
small number of farm operators who 
are substantial employers of farm 
labor. 

In the final analysis, the exemp- 
tion of agricultural labor from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act amounts 
to discrimination against a helpless 
group. 


Break 


These are but a few examples of 
the rights and privileges that im- 
mediate action could give farm labor. 
Economic democracy for farm labor 
cannot be accomplished in a day. 
Neither can it be won by edict. It 
can only be achieved by practice— 
by a course of repetitive conduct 
that accepts the farm laborer’s right 
to the same break as any other type 
of an American citizen. 

_All of which calls for an orienta- 
tion of attitude on the part of agri- 
cultural employers, employees and 
public agencies. Look at the vari- 
ous employer mechanisms for fixing 
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Than Any 


Farmers have made greater 
immediate contributions to our 
defense effort than any other 
group in America. 


—R. M. Evans 








wages. Scan the composition of 
State and Federal agencies charged 
with the welfare of agricultural 
workers. Note any consideration 
by public and private groups of 
problems affecting agriculture. You 
will seldom find a chosen voice 
speaking in a representative way 
for farm labor. 

Agricultural labor must be repre- 
sented by persons of its own choos- 
ing at various levels of public and 
private action affecting its status. 

Perhaps a good place to begin 
would be with a publicly sponsored 
procedure for determining fair 
wages and considering fair work- 
ing conditions for agricultural labor. 
Collective bargaining procedures 
will develop only with great diff- 
culty and at risk of distortion in 
many areas. The successful use of 
wage boards in the British Isles and 
some local experience in this coun- 
try indicate that a publicly super- 
vised system for the collective con- 
sideration of wages and working 
conditions is not impracticable. 

Under the stress of war, we have 
learned that the habit of having rep- 
resentatives of employers, employees, 
and the government sit down at a 
single table is a simple but healthy 
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expedient for inducing democratic 
action. 

Many other desirable rights and 
privileges for agricultural labor will 
suggest themselves to the student of 
the problems of this disadvantaged 
group. Housing, medical, and other 
special forms of public assistance are 
certainly necessary until annual 
wages and working conditions are 
adjusted. Some have been at- 
tempted and proved their worth. 

To date, however, the effort to an- 
swer the challenge to democracy that 
the plight of agricultural workers 
presents has been ineffective. Sev- 
eral reasons are obvious. For one 
thing, the group affected is inartitcu- 
late and almost completely helpless, 
lacking any economic, social, or po- 
litical base for pressing corrective 
action. For another, measures of 
relief have been suggested piecemeal. 
The tendency to indulge halfway 
attempts has satisfied any waves of 
popular sympathy for the human 
beings affected. But the hard and 
difficult task of erecting a well-bal- 
anced scientific system of employer- 
employee relationships has been 
quietly passed over. 





W hich? 


It should be obvious that action 
to that end is needed. This action 
in the form of a program of definite 
and cohesive legislative measures 
must assure the enjoyment of the 
same rights, standards of living, and 
status to agricultural labor as is pro. 
vided for other labor. Such action 
must be adapted to the special prob- 
lems of agriculture. Some differ- 
ences in the treatment of agricul- 
tural labor and other types of labor 
will be justified. But such differ- 
ences must never include a denial 
of the right of the agricultural la- 
borer to play an important part in 
shaping his own destiny. 

The final test of any action rests in 
the answers to two questions: Will 
the agricultural laborer be the tool 
of agricultural industry, cared for 
skillfully or unwisely like land, ma- 
chinery and stock? Or will he be 
protected in his exercise of the rights 
of free speech, assembly, and associ- 
ation on a par with any other citizen, 
whether worker or employer? 

The choice between harsh tyranny, 
vapid paternalism, and economic 
democracy is clear. 











Women 


It is very clear to me that if we are going to meet our farm 
production goals we. will have to depend more and more on 








the women. 
Craupe R. WickKarD 
(ST a ee emma see —_ ——— a 
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To fix or not to fix 
FARM WAGE RATES 


By WILLIAM T. HAM. When and if it becomes necessary to 
close the gap between wages of agriculture and industry, we can 
learn much from the experience of Great Britain. 


WHEN is a shortage of 
farm labor not a shortage? 
The answer, according to 
many people, is when the 
alleged shortage derives from the 
low level of agricultural wages. 

Issuing a recent proposal for es- 
tablishing a system of wage regula- 
tion during the War Emergency, for 
example, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration put it this way: “The mag- 
netism of high wages in war or semi- 
war industries [exerts] an attrac- 
tion on workers who in ordinary 
times would have remained on farms 
and in rural regions. Even in 1941 
the disparity between agricultural 
and urban wages was driving the 
most efficient and experienced work- 
ers away from the farms.” 

Under these circumstances, it is 
argued that if enough manpower is 
to remain in agriculture—if the Gov- 
ernment is to direct labor without 
compulsion into the most produc- 
tive channels—farm wages must not 
be left to chance. Instead, they must 
be established by governmental au- 
thority at a level that will do away 
with the irresistible pull exerted by 
higher wage rates in industry. 

But even if there were no war, 
advocates of governmental fixing of 
minimum wages in agriculture could 
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marshal several reasons for their 
stand. 

First, there is the fact that indus- 
trial wage earners have for some time 
past been the beneficiaries of such 
action. Under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, farm workers are specifi- 
cally excluded from the benefits to 
be derived from having a floor below 
which wage rates may not sink. 

That this discrimination against 
farm workers is administratively 
necessary has never been seriously 
maintained. Besides, none have 
denied that the need on the part of 
farm workers, especially seasonal 
ones, for such protection is greater 
than that on the part of most work- 
ers in factory, mill, or mine. In 
other countries where floors have 
been placed by the Government 
under wages, minimum wage legis- 
lation has been applied to agricul- 
tural workers shortly after it has 
reached industrial workers. 

Second, the process whereby farm 
wage rates are usually settled is by 
nature chaotic. Of all markets, the 
labor market is one of those least 
subject to control, especially by the 
sellers of labor. Wage rates, there- 
fore, are among those prices that are 
most irregular and fluctuating. And 
when it comes to vacillation, farm 
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wage rates, especially seasonal ones, 
are in a class by themselves. In any 
area devoted to specialty crops, rates 
for the same work may vary from 
day to day, even from hour to hour, 
within a range governed only by the 
needs of the grower and the despera- 
tion of penniless workers. 

Third, trade unions have been 
largely ineffectual among farm work- 
ers in this country. 


We Cannot Wait 


Accordingly, it is argued that in 
farming—as in various branches of 
the clothing industry, the longshore 
trades and the service trades—the 
stabilizing and standardizing influ- 
ence of some regulatory body is re- 
quired. 

In ordinary times, however, low 
farm wage rates and irregular earn- 
ings receive less attention than in 
times of crisis. Reason: by and large 
the farm labor market operates to 
the advantage of the growers, and 
the farm workers are usually leader- 
less and uninformed. In the long 
run, moreover, there is a rough cor- 
respondence between movements of 
farm wages and those of farm in- 
come. But a nation at war cannot 
wait for long run tendencies to op- 
erate. Human resources must be 
mobilized without delay. 

The proposal that the Govern- 
ment should regulate farm wage 
rates proceeds on one of three as- 
sumptions: (1) That farmers in 
general are able to pay higher wages 
if the Government should set them; 
(2) that if any considerable group 
is not able to do so, the Government 
will assist them; and (3) that it may 
be necessary to force farmers to pay 
higher wages, even though it ruins 
them to do so, for only in this way 
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can socially undesirable types of 
farming be eliminated. Although 
the third point of view is not likely § 
to have much appeal in wartime, the § 
fact remains that under war condi- : 
tions the ability of farmers to pay is ' 
of secondary importance. f 
The important thing is that the 
Government must see to it that man- 
power in vital agricultural produc- 
tion is not subject to the caprices of } 
an unorganized farm labor market, | 
To support the contention that | 
farm wages must be regulated, ref 
erence is frequently made to the ex- 
perience of Great Britain. The first 
attempt to regulate agricultural 
wage rates there came as a result of J 
the loss of hired farm manpower | 
during World War I. The second | 
World War has led to a great ex. | 
pansion of the British system. 


ae ad 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain hired farm 
workers are relatively more impor- 
tant to agriculture than in the 
United States. To boot, of the hired 
workers, a larger proportion work 
the year around than is the case with 
us. But although the problem of 
regulation is simpler in Great Brit 
ain than it would be here, much can 
be gleaned from a look at what hap- j 
pened there. 

The minimum wage principle was 
first enacted into law in Australia in 
1896. Ten years later it was 
adopted by the mother country, for 
the purpose of abolishing socially 
harmful conditions in _ certain 
“sweated” trades. 
applied for the first time to a trade 
that was not sweated—that of the 
miners, a well paid and well organ- 
ized group. Thus the minimum 
wage became not merely a tool to 
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be wielded on behalf of a submerged 
group, but an accepted procedure in 
the technique of collective regula- 
tion of wages. 

The British wage boards for agri- 
culture were set up under the Corn 
Production Act of 1917, on the model 
established in 1909 by the Trade 
Boards Act for determining mini- 
mum wages for industrial workers. 
In order to encourage the produc- 
tion of small grains, the act provided 
a subsidy for farmers, on condition 
that farmers pay employees at a rate 
to be determined for each county by 
a central Agricultural Wages Board 
appointed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and composed of representa- 
tives of farmers and farm workers. 
Local committees composed of farm- 
ers and workers were set up to advise 
the central board. This centralized 
scheme proved to be poorly adapted 
to agriculture, and was repealed in 
1921. 

The advent of a Labor Govern- 
ment in 1924 led to the passage of 
the Agricultural Wages [Regula- 
tion] Act of 1924, which set up de- 
centralized wage-fixing committees, 
to be assisted by a central board. 
In the case of industrial workers, the 
mechanism was very different, wage 
rates being determined by one central 
representative board. 

In 1937 a measure similar to the 
Agricultural Wages Act was adopted 
by Parliament, to be applied in Scot- 
land. And in April 1940, to meet 
war time requirements the act was 
amended to give the central Agri- 
cultural Wages Board power, after 
consulting with the local committees, 
to establish a national minimum 
wage for agriculture. Such is the 
mechanism through which wartime 
regulation of farm wages in Great 
Britain is taking place. 
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Under the system introduced in 
1924, recognition was given to the 
scattered nature of the agricultural 
industry. The burden of responsi- 
bility for setting minimum wages 
for farm workers rested with the 
local Agricultural Wages Commit- 
tees, each of which covered one or 
more counties. The findings of 
these committees were given statu- 
tory effect in that they were issued 
by the central Agricultural Wages 
Board, which, however, could not 
revise them. Even the Minister of 
Agriculture could not change rates 
established by the local board. He 
had authority merely to order recon- 
sideration of a finding, which might 
then be adhered to by the local body. 


Duties 


The county agricultural wages 
committees consist of representatives 
of farmers and of workers, in equal 
numbers, of two impartial members, 
and of a chairman. Representative 
members are usually nominated by 
interested organizations, such as the 
three farm workers unions and the 
National Farmers Union. They are 
appointed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

It is the business of the local agri- 
cultural wages committees to deter- 
mine minimum time rates of wages 
for all agricultural workers in each 
county. Besides this duty, which is 
mandatory, the committees have 
power to fix minimum piece rates 
and order payment of arrears. The 
committees are required to set forth 
what items in kind—such as board 
and lodging, fuel, potatoes, milk, and 
so forth—may be reckoned as part 
payment of wages instead of cash, 
and to evaluate such items. 
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In setting wage rates, the commit- 
tees are given a good deal of leeway. 
The Agricultural Wages Act directed 
that committees “shall secure, so far 
as practicable, to able bodied men 
such wages as in the opinion of the 
Committee are adequate to promote 
efficiency and to enable a man in an 
ordinary case to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with 
such standards of comfort as may be 
reasonable in relation to the nature 
of his occupation.” Wage rates are 
first “proposed” for a brief period, to 
permit objections, and then are 
“fixed.” 

Although English farmers used 
to complain that the wage rates 
fixed under the statutes exceeded 
their ability to pay, their dissatis- 
faction was lessened by the increase 
in farm prices due to regulation of 
imports, marketing reorganization, 
and Government subsidies. 

Farm workers, on the other hand, 
declared that the minimum wage 
rates were maintained at too low a 
level. They charged that wage rates 
between adjoining counties were not 
properly coordinated, and com- 
plained about lax enforcement. 

Fact is, between 1927 and 1937 
the average weekly minimum rates 
for adult male workers rose about 
30 percent. And when the value of 
perquisites was added, the total 
weekly wage approached the mini- 
mum required to cover basic human 
needs, although well below the level 
set for adult male industrial work- 
ers. In addition, average weekly 
hours declined; the majority of farm 
workers secured a weekly half holi- 
day and additional pay for overtime; 
practices regarding payments in kind 
were standardized; and the organi- 
zation of workers and employers 
was stimulated. 
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Despite the grumbling of farmers f 
and workers, there were no impor. 
tant strikes in agriculture from the 
year the Agricultural Wage Act was 
passed. For a period during which 
agriculture was in the doldrums, 
this constitutes a remarkable record, 
The success of the agricultural ' 
wages acts under prewar con 
ditions is further pointed up by 
this fact: after 13 years of trial in 
England and Wales, during 2 period 
of great difficulty for agriculture, 
the provisions were extended tof 


Scotland in 1937. 
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Came the War 


Then came war. 
ber 1939 to May 1940, some 70,000 
skilled laborers were lost to agri- 
culture. 

In the first half year of the war, 
little was done to check this loss. 
But in April 1940, the Conserva- 
tive government passed the Agri- 
cultural Wages _ [Regulation] 
Amendment Act. The changes in- 
troduced by this act embodied the 
government’s wartime policy of es | 
tablishing a national floor below | 
which agricultural wage rates might | 
not sink. County committees 
might set rates above the floor. 
Fact is, they were required to adjust 
the minimum rates of other classes 
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of workers in accordance with the 
minimum established by the central 
board for adult males. 


Almost immediately upon the pas- | 


sage of this Act, the Coalition gov- | 
ernment established a national min- 
imum of 48 shillings a week for 
adult male agricultural workers in 
England and Wales, effective June 


30, 1940. 
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was 34 shillings and sixpence. At 
the same time, the Government 
issued the so-called labor “conscrip- 
tion” order, under which farm 
workers might not be hired away 
from agricultural employment. In 
November 1941, the Agricultural 
Wages Board raised the national 
minimum weekly wages for adult 
male agricultural laborers to 60 
shillings a week. This gave agri- 
cultural workers a basic rate higher 
than that for railwaymen. 

In April 1942, farm wage rates 
were 173 percent of the wage rates 
prevailing in August 1939. The 
next greatest increase was that of 
coal miners: 139 percent. Changes 
in prices received by farmers have 
more than kept pace with the 
changes in basic wage rates for 
farm workers. 

Higher farm wage rates have not 
been the only method Great Britain 
has used to meet the problem of 
providing manpower for agriculture. 

A vigorous campaign has carried 
the Women’s Land Army in Eng- 
land and Wales from a membership 
of 8,000 in June 1940 to 28,000 in 
March 1942. Systems of rapid 
training have been devised for 
young people, women, soldiers on 
leave, men beyond the draft age, 
conscientious objectors, retired per- 
sons, old-age pensioners and Italian 
prisoners-of-war. 

Attention has been given to im- 
proving the housing conditions of 
farm workers. Hundreds of hostels 
have been built, chiefly for the use of 
the Women’s Land Army. Sys- 
tems to transport farm workers have 
been developed. County War Ag- 
ricultural Committees serve as clear- 
ing houses for farm labor, study the 
efficiency of each farm in using it. 

As America enters the second 
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year of the war, the problem of 
manpower in agriculture will be- 
come more insistent. Half meas- 
ures that served in 1942 will not 
meet the need in 1943. It may be- 
come necessary to close the gap 
between farm wage rates and wage 
rates for common labor in industry, 
in order that the drift of labor from 
farms in response to higher wages 
may be nullified. 

When and if the time comes to 
close the gap, we will need to rely 
upon some such measures as those 
taken in Great Britain. And at that 
time, we might well draw from 
British experience in fixing farm 
wages the following suggestions: 

1. That agricultural wage rates 
can be established in their proper 
relationship to highly varied local 
conditions only by a local board. 

2. That the findings of such 
boards require review at a higher 
level in order to secure uniformity. 

3. That in a war emergency, na- 
tional policy relative to wage rates 
in agriculture as compared with 
those in industry can only be carried 
out by a central board. 

4. That all such measures are 
limited by the ability of various 
groups of producers to pay, to 
which appropriate measures must be 
directed by the Government. 

5. That concern for wage rates 
alone is not enough to keep labor 
voluntarily on the farm. Housing, 
transportation, and the extension to 
agricultural labor of social services 
also require attention. 

Even these measures may not for 
long forestall the application of com- 
pulsion in order to safeguard the nec- 
essary labor supply. But if it comes, 
as it has in England, compulsion will 
require the services of an effective 
system of wage determination. 
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WE CAN BALANCE | 
Supply AND Demand| 


By ROBERT K. LAMB. The proper way to meet a labor short. ' 
age is not to create a surplus, the writer says, but to build orderly 
procedures for adjusting labor demands and supplies. 


MOST FARMERS 

thought of agricultural 

labor in terms of perma- 

nent surpluses, when they 
thought of it at all before Pearl Har- 
bor. Those interested in improving 
the condition of agricultural laborers 
were busy working out plans for the 
decasualization of the agricultural 
labor market. Today the demands 
of the armed forces and war indus- 
tries are effecting their own decasu- 
alization of the market. 

The fact that a labor surplus is 
turning into a labor shortage for the 
duration is setting two widely sepa- 
rated types of developments into mo- 
tion. The first set is based on the 
premise that the proper way to over- 
come a labor shortage is to create a 
labor surplus. The second set is in 
accord with the writer’s conviction 
that this war offers a real oppor- 
tunity to build orderly procedures 
for balancing labor supply and de- 
mand. 

Faced with a seller’s market, those 
who are fostering the first set of de- 
velopments want to restore a buyer’s 
market by whatever means possible. 
To that end, demands are being 
made for the importation of workers 
from other countries. True, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced plans to tap Mexican work- 





ers under certain conditions. But § 
one also hears calls for Puerto 
Ricans, Bahamans, and unemployed 
Chinese from Cuba. 

Similarly, widespread agitation is 
under way for the creation of wom- 
en’s land armies, corps of boys and 
girls of high school age, and “give 
a vacation” movements on the part 
of town dwellers. Some even call ' 
for the use of criminals. ' 

Most of these demands can be | 
duplicated in the records of the last | 
World War. But they take on fresh | 
meaning as indicative of a desire in | 
some quarters to pursue traditional | 
methods of securing a labor force at 
any cost. 

These groups are by no means rep- | 
resentative of the American farmer 
and his family, although they are 
intent upon creating this impression. | 
They automatically label all talk of f 
adjustment to a changed situation as | 
social reform or worse. It seems un- 
thinkable to them that agricultural 
wages, which lagged behind agricul- 
tural prices in recovering from the 
depression, should now begin to | 
close the gap. They fail to under- | 
stand that even rising farm wages f 
are still far behind the level attain- 
able in war industries, that annual 
earnings in industrial jobs today are 
out of all proportion to annual earn- 
ings in agriculture. 
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Their first impulse is to manufac- 
ture new sources of oversupply, so 
as to return the labor market to the 
status quo ante. 

One of their chief arguments is 
that crops planted at the request of 
the Government will be lost. Some 
of the bolder spokesmen for the 
group even threaten to plow under 
these crops, rather than see them 
waste for lack of labor. Others 
threaten not to plant unless labor 
supplies are in sight. Figures to 
date suggest, however, that the acre- 
ages of crops unharvested do not ex- 
ceed those of previous years, even 
though the total acreages have been 
increased. 


Education 


To correct such misapprehensions 
is undoubtedly, in considerable meas- 
ure, an educational problem. Many 
of those participating in the agri- 
cultural labor market as employers 
or their agents are practical men ac- 
customed to learning only by hard 
experience. They will no doubt 
learn by experience in the course of 
this war how to adjust themselves 
to a labor market in which supply 
does not exceed demand, and in 
which as time goes on it may actually 
become a little short of demand. 

Unfortunately for the Nation as a 
whole, many of those public servants 
who are strategically placed to spread 
such understanding at this time are 
themselves in need of knowledge. 
Unaccustomed to operating in a sell- 
ers market, they have long been 
active in trying to retain a buyer’s 
market. Decasualization of the la- 
bor market—whether by accidental 
or administrative means—is hardly 
more than a phrase to them. 
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Manpower mobilization today is 
an indivisible whole. The armed 
services, war industries, and agricul- 
ture are all competing in the same 
short market. It would be wrong 
to infer that shortages are yet gen- 
eral, but if the war is to be carried 
to a successful conclusion such short- 
ages inevitably will emerge. 

The cornerstone, then, of a suc- 
cessful public employment service 
in agriculture must be its ability to 
place the great majority of those 
workers employed for group labor. 
Because of the competition of war 
jobs, the service must be well 
equipped to inform the worker 
whether working and living condi- 
tions on these jobs are up to stand- 
ard. Besides, a worker must be able 
to return to the service upon com- 
pleting one job with a reasonable 
expectation that he will be placed in 
another job. 

A single placement means noth- 
ing, and a successful service calls for 
as nearly continuous placement as 
possible throughout the crop year. 
This calls, in turn, for a knowledge 
of demand, and an ability to make 
estimates of available supply which 
do not now exist. But there are other 
knotty problems facing us if we are 
to make full use of our available 
labor supply. 

For one thing, there is the problen. 
of transportation. It will require 
large scale planning to transfer work- 
ers from job to job, and in cases 
where workers are not housed adja- 
cent to the fields, to transport them 
to and from work as well. 

For another thing, there is the 
matter of wage rates. Failure to 
meet the question of the gap between 
wages and annual earnings in agri- 
culture as compared with those in 
other occupations can lead in but 
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one direction: Workers who can es- 
cape from substandard conditions 
will do so. This, in turn, will pro- 
duce an early demand for freezing 
workers in agriculture. 


Query 

In solving these and related prob- 
lems, let us ask ourselves these ques- 
tions: Are we willing to maintain 
agricultural labor in a kind of “sec- 
ond-class citizenship”? Or will we 
take advantage of the challenging 
opportunity offered by war to alter 
the status of agricultural labor? 

War is reversing trends which 
have developed over a period of 
twenty years. Unless by an economic 
miracle full-time employment is 
achieved immediately after the war, 
we must expect an early return to 
these trends. And if this comes to 
pass, it will require the strongest 
kind of flexibility to withstand the 
inevitable flood of underprivileged 
persons drawn from the ranks of the 
unemployed in industry and the 
under-employed in agriculture. 

The effect of creating a vast post- 
war army of surplus agricultural la- 
borers is bound to threaten the very 
foundations of American agricul- 
ture. If those workers who had 
been imported from abroad should 
stay to swell this army, creating com- 
petition between native white Amer- 
icans who trace their origins in this 
country back to colonial beginnings 
and workers of other races and col- 
ors, the consequences cannot fail to 
be explosive. 

The possibilities of decasualizing 
American agriculture at this time 
should not be dismissed lightly as 
the proposals of social reformers. 
They should be recognized as per- 
haps the last opportunity we shall 
have for some time ahead to build 
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orderly procedures for adjusting la. 
bor demand and supply in this most 
disorderly of all labor markets. 


Space will not permit a full scale | 


picture of measures now being pro. 
posed by those interested in improv. 
ing the conditions of agricultural 
labor. 
War Manpower Commission, of 
which Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard is a member, we have for 
the first time an agency charged 
with achieving manpower mobili- 
zation by means of adjusting war 
labor demands and supplies. We 
should now begin to balance these 
competing demands and supplies by 
an over-all plan designed to recog. 
nize that: 

1. War conditions require the 
conservation of agricultural labor 
supplies and full use of local sup- 
plies. 

2. Programs for agricultural out- 
put should be carefully drawn with 
a schedule of demand and supply of 
labor in mind. 

3. The status of farm labor must 
be raised. For example, local civil- 
ian defense councils should interest 
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themselves in the housing, health ' 


and education facilities of agricul- 
tural workers. If young people are 
to be used for farm work, their em- 
ployment should be safeguarded by 
hiring through official channels for 
work off the family farm. 

4. As wages become more and 
more important in holding workers 
on the farm, some machinery for 


determining fair wages probably | 


should be evolved, an agricultural 
counterpart of the industry wage 
committees under the Wage-Hour 
Act. 

5- To deal with the problem of 
annual earnings, local groups in- 
cluding farmers, public officials, and 
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others interested in maximizing 
agricultural output will have to ar- 
range for seasonal by-employment 
which will give the agricultural 
worker sufficient annual income to 
induce him to remain in agriculture. 
Relief is not an adequate substitute 
for such employment during a pe- 
riod of this kind, even where local 
authorities are willing to continue 
to pay it. 

As to the post-war period, we 
must guard against the possibility 
that the wartime premium on large 
scale operations and the use of labor 
saving devices will lead to a further 
decline in the importance of the 
family-size farm. In order to make 
a living after the war, many new 
thousands of former farm operators, 
together with many of those who 


have been lured away from the 
farm by high construction or indus- 
trial wages, will join the ranks of 
agricultural labor. It is this flood- 
tide for which we now have an op- 
portunity to build the dikes and 
levees. 

To protect agriculture in general 
and the agricultural worker in par- 
ticular during the post-war period, 
we should think now about plan- 
ning public works and work proj- 
ects. Possibly a fourth category of 
general relief will need to be added 
to the existing Social Security Act. 
Above all, we cannot afford to treat 
the agricultural labor market in the 
same way we did during the depres- 
sion: as a catch-basin for the rural 
unemployed and for those urban 
workers who flee to the land. 


Facts About Youth 


(Excerpts from a general report, Youth and the Future, 
published by the American Youth Commission in January 1942.) 


High-school enrollments were expanded in the past decade by 2,000,000 


or more, 


Public work programs were provided most of the time for 300,000 to 
500,000 out-of-school youth under 21, but there were so few opportunities 
for regular employment that during most of the decade 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 out-of-school youth under 21 were unemployed. 


Sixteen has become the age up to which school attendance is frequently 
compulsory, and it is also the age now commonly set by child labor laws 
as the minimum for full-time employment in manufacturing industries. 


Each year in the United States about 1,750,000 young men and women 
offer their services as beginning workers. About half are town and city 
youth; the other half have grown up in villages or on farms. 


The number of farm boys who reach maturity each year is more than 
twice the number of farms that fall vacant annually through retirement or 


death of older farmers. 
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DIRECT recruitment by 
farmers and direct job 
hunting by workers have 
failed to bring order into 
the farm labor market. Private em- 
ployment exchanges have failed to 
eliminate the chaos. The only re- 
maining answer is a system of public 
labor exchanges. 

Such a system may also fail. But 
if properly organized and adequately 
supported by farmers and workers, 
chances of its success are good. 
Certainly, much confusion can be 
eliminated from the labor market, 
even though it may not be possible 
in a period of labor shortage to fur- 
nish as much labor as farmers want. 

The purpose of a public employ- 
ment exchange is crystal-clear: to see 
that the right number of qualified 
workers is at the right place at the 
right time to meet the requirements 
of agricultural production. 

Requirements and demand for 
workers may not be identical. As 
in other industries, employers in 
agriculture like to have an abun- 
dance of workers apply for the work. 
The more labor available, the greater 
the control the employer can exert 
over the labor market. In a period 
of shrinking labor supply, it is par- 
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The Labor Exchange 


Function ww aGricucturg| 
} 


By WILLIAM J. ROGERS and ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS. Tie? 
writers regard the public labor exchange as the answer to the} 
question of questions: how to get the right number of qualified} 
workers in the right place at the right time? 












} 
ticularly important that the number § 
of workers recruited for an areal 
should be based on crop require § 
ments rather than on demand. 
The right time and the right place 
are as important as the right num- 
ber. Both employers and workers 4 
benefit from an orderly direction of 
farm labor. Unnecessary migra. § 
tion, delay between jobs, and uncer- i 
tainty as to the availability at specific 
times and places of workers on the 
one hand and of jobs on the other 


hand—all these conditions _ strike 
body blows at morale, efficiency, and 
production. ) 


The characteristics of the agricul-| 
tural labor market must receive con- 
sidered attention if chaos is to be con- J 
verted to order, if essential labor re- 
quirements are to be filled, and if} 
manpower is to be used to best ad-7 
vantage in this period of grave na 
tional stress. But a successful public § 
labor exchange also requires the com- § 
plete understanding and cooperation | 
of both farmers and farm workers. 
The exchange must be organized on § 
the basis of local conditions. It must 
be closely tied to the vagaries of the| 
immediate situation. 

The work of the exchange in any j 
one area must be coordinated with# 
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that in other local areas if supply 
and demand are to be adjusted be- 
tween areas to correct seasonal mal- 
distribution of workers. Such a co- 
ordinated system must be built upon 
eficient labor exchanges in each com- 
munity. Services should first be pro- 
vided to employers and workers in 
the local labor exchange area. In 
general, all local workers should be 
placed before workers are brought in 
from other areas. 

Similarly, basic requirements of 
local employers should be met be- 
fore workers are referred to employ- 
ers in other areas. Under a disor- 
ganized system, workers in their 
home districts may remain totally or 
partially unemployed because of an 
influx of outside workers. Another 
district may become entirely devoid 
of workers because of an unfounded 
rumor of better opportunities across 
the hill. Referral of workers be- 
tween areas cannot succeed unless 
both employers and workers in the 
area make active use of local ex- 
changes. 

The labor exchange function in 
agriculture encompasses two ex- 
tremes. Regular farm hands must 
be recruited one by one, and placed 
with individual employers. The 
personality and habits of both 
worker and employer must be con- 
sidered, in addition to ability of the 
worker and the requirements of the 
job. 

At the other extreme, peak har- 
vests often require the recruitment 
and employment of workers in 
groups without attention to individ- 
ual qualifications. The stress is on 
number rather than on skill. Since 
speed is of the essence in many agri- 
cultural harvests, recruitment must 
be faster than for any other industry. 
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Picture 


Detailed knowledge of labor needs 
and supply in every agricultural 
area—and of every area which may 
contain an available supply of work- 
ers—is needed before the local ex- 
change can operate. 

The over-all picture of the agri- 
cultural industry in the area must 
show the relative needs for specific 
types of workers at specific times and 
places. This can be based in part on 
past employment data showing both 
hired and family workers and sea- 
sonal and year-around hands. Em- 
ployment data must be checked 
against the acreages planted to vari- 
ous crops in the community. 

A further check on the harvest 
labor requirements should be made 
through analysis of the estimated 
production yield for each crop. 
Planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
dates should be entered on a seasonal 
calendar so as to show the number 
of workers required by each activity 
at different times of the year. The 
local exchange must also secure data 
on the methods of farming employed 
in the community, as they affect 
labor needs. 

Besides, the exchange must know 
the sizes of farms in an area in order 
to determine the length of time a 
worker may be needed. It must 
know the location of farms if it is 
to refer workers to them. It must 
have facts on the hiring practices of 
employers: Do they hire single indi- 
viduals, family groups, or groups of 
single men? Do they pay in cash 
on an hourly, piece-rate, or monthly 


basis? Or is the wage payment in 
terms of cash plus perquisites, 
which may include housing, board, 


and other items? Prevailing wage 
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rates, working conditions, and facili- 
ties for housing and transportation 
of workers are other important fac- 
tors that must be determined in 
advance. 

On the supply side, certain facts 
are needed, too. Data on the num- 
bers of workers more or less per- 
manently located in the area and 
usually available for agricultural 
work must be secured. Knowledge 
of the habits and skills of these work- 
ers will aid in determining whether 
they are available and suitable to 
meet particular demands. 

Information about workers in the 
area not normally employed on farms 
is required to prepare plans for draw- 
ing more workers into agriculture 
if that proves necessary. This 
knowledge usually takes the form of 
information about various groups in 
the community, and the manner in 
which they can be reached through 
their group leaders. The group 
leaders may be teachers, ministers, 
storeowners—persons having the 
confidence of particular groups of 
individuals who may be available for 
work on farms. The possibility of 
these workers living off the farms 
and transporting themselves to and 
from work every day should receive 
attention. 

On the basis of all these facts about 
the agricultural labor market in a 
specific area, the employment ex- 
change can be placed in a strategic 
position within the community 
where it will be easily accessible 
both to employers and to workers. 
The approximate number of work- 
ers required for various seasons can 
be determined in advance. Then 
the needs can be weighed against the 
approximate number of workers 
available. 

If enough workers are not avail- 
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able within the community, plans 
can be made for importing workers 
from other areas. The location of 
such areas can be learned through 
established channels of communica- 
tion with other local employment 
exchanges that may have found the 
supply of workers within their areas } 
to be larger than the requirements, 
Similarly, ways can be worked out 
to shift workers from farm to farm 
several times during the season, 
thereby bringing about the best pos 
sible use of every man hour. 


How It Works 








Armed with these general data 


and with these advance plans, a lo § 


cal labor exchange is set to operate. | 
But the manager of the exchange can 
do little more until the individuals 
in the community give him specific 
orders to operate. Farmers must or- 
der workers to set in motion the ma- 
chinery for recruitment. Workers 
must apply for jobs to set in motion 
the machinery for placement. 

The farmer’s order for workers 
should be placed as well in advance 
of the time the workers are needed } 
as possible. It should contain in- 
formation as to the type of workers | 
wanted, wages offered, housing con- 
ditions, length of the job, and the 
specific time when the workers must 
report for duty. A worker register- 
ing for a job should supply informa- 
tion about his skills and experience, 
the wages he will accept, and so 
forth. 

On the basis of orders and appli- 
cations, the manager of the labor ex- 
change then chooses one or more 
likely applicants for referral to a 
prospective employer. A _ system 
whereby each referral is followed 
up will enable the labor exchange to 
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know which jobs have been filled, 
which applicants are still available. 
The manager of the labor exchange 
should not sit idly by waiting for ap- 
plications. Drawing on his knowl- 
edge of supply and demand factors 
in the community, he should take 
the initiative in stimulating farm- 
ers who may need labor and workers 
who may be available, to use the 
employment exchange as a clearing 
house. While visiting farmers and 
talking with workers on the street, 
he may receive orders that can and 
should be accepted on the spot. 
Although the procedure just de- 
scribed is particularly applicable to 
the needs of individual farmers re- 
quiring skilled or year-around work- 
ers, it can also be adapted to orders 
from farmers requiring large num- 
bers of seasonal workers, as well as 
to groups of workers applying for 
jobs as a unit. The order form and 
the registration form in these cases 
should be similar. Instead of listing 
the skills or experience of an indi- 
vidual worker, the average experi- 
ence of the group can be indicated. 


On Tap 


When the labor supply becomes 
short, it is the duty of the labor ex- 
change to tap labor reserves—high 
school and college youth, retired 
farmers and other older men, urban 
family groups, women, and relief 
workers. The extent to which these 
local labor reserves can be tapped 
will depend upon the willingness of 
farmers to employ workers not nor- 
mally engaged in agriculture. It 
will also depend upon such factors 
as training facilities, wage rates, 
working conditions, housing, sea- 
sonality of operations, and how near 
other jobs are. 
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It is also the duty of the local 
labor exchange to bring about the 
best possible use of the labor force 
within an area. In an industry like 
agriculture marked by short periods 
of employment and rapid labor turn- 
over, direction must be given to the 
routing of workers from job to job. 
Since the best methods of routing 
will vary with local conditions, deci- 
sions as to ways and means must 
be made locally. 

The period of operations cannot be 
divorced from the period of plan- 
ning. Although planning should be 
as complete as possible before the 
season begins, continuous revision is 
needed to meet changes in supply 
and demand. Day-to-day decisions 
are the order in a dynamic labor 
market. 


Clearance 


When labor exchanges operate 
efficiently in each agricultural com- 
munity, the problem of adjusting 
the supply of workers between areas 
is comparatively simple. Workers 
can be referred between exchanges 
in contiguous local areas by tele- 
phone or letter. Clearance between 
more distant areas is more difficult 
only in that it is impossible for each 
local office to keep directly in touch 
with every other office. 

Conclusion: A clearinghouse is 
needed. Natural areas for recuit- 
ment and placement transcend both 
county and State lines. To be effec- 
tive, the local labor exchanges must 
be coordinated into a closely inte- 
grated national system. Both re- 
sponsibility and authority for taking 
action to meet local problems must, 
however, remain with each local 
labor exchange. 





Coordination can be secured 
through a two-way system of cur- 
rent reports. The central office 
should be kept informed of labor 
surpluses or deficits, together with 
all problems that transcend local 
areas. In turn, the central office 
should inform the local offices of 
areas from or to which clearance of 
workers may be feasible. It should 
let them know of action taken to 
meet problems which transcend lo- 
cal areas and tell them about meth- 
ods used in other areas to handle 
particular problems, too. 

Students of farm employment and 
many farmers alike have long rec- 
ognized the need for a public labor 
exchange service. A good start in 
developing methods for recruitment 
and placement of farm workers was 
made during World War I under 
the first U. S. Employment Service. 
Marked as it was by labor shortages, 
this was a period when farmers 
knitted their brows about getting the 
help they needed for wartime pro- 
duction. 

During the early 1930's, agricul- 
ture was confronted with a different 
kind of labor problem—a serious 
oversupply of workers. The need 
for a system of labor exchanges to 
systematize the routing and referral 
of workers to jobs was recognized in 
1933 by specific congressional act 
providing that a farm placement 
service be set up as a component 
of the newly created Federal-State 
system of employment offices. This 
service made tremendous strides in 
guiding migratory workers to areas 
of employment opportunity during 
the era of unemployment. 


Mandatory 


As war came nearer and nearer to 
our shores, a shortage of available 
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workers again threatened the agri- 


cultural labor market. Increasedac. | ayail 
tivity on the industrial front created | of 

a maldistribution of the labor sup F coor 
ply. Some areas had far less farm P Jems 
workers, while other areas still had trair 
surpluses. Closer coordination of . F 
the labor exchange functions being |) cery 
performed in the different communi. |) char 


ties and States became mandatory. 

Result: The U. S. Employment ff 
Service was federalized early in 1942 
to help bring about better distribu- 
tion and greater utilization of all § 
manpower. The recently estab. 
lished War Manpower Commission § 
has resulted in further coordination 
of the labor needs of agriculture with 
those of industry and the armed 
forces. 





Although handicapped by limited § 
personnel and offices and other ob- 7 
stacles, the Farm Placement Service 
of the U. S. Employment Service has 


EBS: 


made considerable progress in meet- s 
ing farmers’ needs for workers. La 
Farmers have gone to it more fre- Di 
quently with their needs, and have) " 
secured qualified workers, as indi- oo 
cated by the record of agricultural th 
placements—1,566,012 in 1940 and ai 
2,024,395 1M 1941. als 


In order to best serve agriculture, Ag 
the Farm Placement Service must yy; 
have the cooperation of the Depart- Ag 
ment of Agriculture, its constituent | 
agencies, and farmers. 

Field representatives of the De- 
partment, working through the js 
USDA War Boards, should take steps Bw, 
to cooperate with the local employ- te: 
ment exchanges of the Service. De- 
partment representatives can help} 
work out the needed information on 7 
crop acreages, yields, planting and|) be 
harvesting demands, and so forth m 
Much of this information is readily 
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available in the county or State offices 
of agricultural agencies. Similar 
cooperation is needed to meet prob- 
lems of transportation, housing, and 
training. 

Farmers should be informed of the 
services that the employment ex- 
change can render. This calls for 


cooperation and organization all the 


way down to each community, 
neighborhood, and farm. In the 
last analysis, success or failure of 
the Employment Service in fulfilling 
the labor exchange function depends 
upon complete understanding at the 
grass roots. 
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EMPLOYER'S 


ASSOCIATIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


IN CALIFORNIA: 


Parr III, THe Disapvantacep Status oF UNnorcanizep Lagor IN 


CALIFORNIA’s INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE. 


Senate Report No. 1150, 


Part III, 77th Congress, 2nd Session. Washington. 253 pages. 


by OTIS E. MULLIKEN 


PART III of the report of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor is prosaically entitled The 
Disadvantaged Status of Unorgan- 
ized Labor in California’s Industrial- 
ized Agriculture. It is divided into 
three main sections, likewise pro- 
saically entitled “A Summary An- 
alysis of the Sources of California’s 
Agricultural Labor Problem,” “The 
Historical Background of California 
Agriculture and Its Labor Prob- 
lem,” and “Employment Relations 
in California Agriculture 1930-40.” 

Behind these ponderous phrases 
is a reference book for everything 
worthwhile that has yet been writ- 
ten on California farm labor, and 
a careful presentation of nearly all 
basic data pertinent to the problem. 

To speak of “the problem” may 
be misleading, for the problems are 
myriad. To the credit of the re- 
port, this is clearly recognized. A 
careful effort has been made to por- 
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tray the economic, social, and polit- 
ical factors which underlie “the dis- 
advantaged status of unorganized 
labor in California’s industrialized 
agriculture.” Nor is the complex 
of relations subject merely to de- 
scription. Interpretation and anal- 
ysis are offered, although the anal- 
ysis is sometimes disappointingly 
sketchy. 

Of the three parts of its total re- 
port which have been issued to date 
by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Part III alone is of 
special interest to agricultural read- 
ers. Part IV dealing with employ- 
er’s associations and their labor 
policies in California’s industrialized 
agriculture, Part V on the organi- 
zation of resistance to collective bar- 
gaining in California from 1935-39, 
and Part VIII on the Associated 
Farmers of California will be eagerly 
awaited. Meantime, Part III itself 
affords the serious reader many foot- 
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note references to material available 
in 75 volumes of testimony and ex- 
hibits published by the Committee. 


SUBJECT of the current report 
is California in general and one seg- 
ment of California in specific—‘in- 
dustrialized agriculture.” But as 
the report points out, the basic ele- 
ments of the system described apply 
equally well to other areas of agri- 
cultural employment. 

Those with preconceived views re- 
garding the social and economic 
structure of American agriculture 
should not be deterred from reading 
this report because of its emphasis 
on “industrialized agriculture.” 
Nor should these same persons and 
others allow themselves to be alien- 
ated by the prevailing emphasis on 
collective bargaining. True, the 
report assumes and argues a new 
kind of social determinism—collec- 
tive bargaining determinism. But 
whether you accept or reject it, the 
concept and its application is thought 
provoking. 

The underlying importance of 
collective bargaining is expressed 
succinctly in the report as follows: 

“Employee organization and col- 
lective bargaining are more than a 
means of promoting industrial peace 
and avoiding strikes. The right of 
workers to associate themselves to- 
gether in a lawful effort to better 
their economic, social, and political 
status is more than an abstract civil 
liberty. It has a fundamental bear- 
ing upon the economic, social, and 
political welfare of the people to 
whom the right is confided by our 
institutions of law and government. 
It is by the exercise of that civil right 
that the workers disadvantaged sta- 
tus may be corrected and their rela- 
tionship with their employers and 
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the agencies of Government adjusted 
to provide better opportunities for 
a living.” 

The report is by no means, how. 
ever, a manual for the organization | 
of agricultural workers, although the 
history of organizing efforts is given | 
in several chapters. It looks be. 
neath the sporadic and unsuccessful 
attempts to organize agricultural 
workers and the spectacular and fre. 
quently violent conflicts between em. 
ployers and employees to the funda. | 
mental problems of agricultural 


labor. 


THUS we have a valuable sum- 
mary of the historical background of 
California agriculture and its labor 
problem. The characteristics of the 
agricultural labor market are thor- 
oughly examined. And the prob- 
lems caused by the seasonal, inter- 
mittent and shifting demand for la- 
bor are analyzed, though perhaps 
too much optimism is expressed re- 
garding the potentialities of de- 
casualization. 

Thus, too, the report contains in- 
teresting data on wage rates, earn- 
ings, and employment. The valid- 
ity of the frequently-heard conten- 
tion of California farmers that they 
pay the highest agricultural wages 
in this country is examined. There 
is a brief and inconclusive discussion 
of the ability of farmers to pay 
higher wages, followed by a sig- 
nificant description of unilateral 
wage determination. 

The presentation of the problems 
of agricultural workers with respect 
to housing, health, and education 
do not make pleasant reading. 
How few factual descriptions of the 
social and economic plight of our 
agricultural workers do! In_ the 
words of the report, “Agricultural 
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labor in California is not an occu- 
pation; it is an auxiliary to a system 
of public poor reliet and a necessary 
evil for the operation of a great 
industry.” 

The relief problem occasioned by 
the economic status of the workers 
is described, but the limitations of 
public aid in the solution of the 
problems are recognized. To quote 
the report again, “The extension of 
public aids to agricultural workers 
must be viewed as a temporary 
palliative rather than a permanent 
cure. 


THE REPORT offers 12 recom- 
mendations which are not developed 
completely, but are slated to be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Part X 
of the larger report. 

In the words of the Committee, 
“The first and fundamental public 
policy which the Committee recom- 
mends is the enactment of such 
legislation as is necessary to protect 
the rights of agricultural labor in 
California to organize and bargain 
collectively.” 

The second recommendation is 
the enactment of such legislation as 
will achieve a decasualization, or- 
ganization, and protection of the 
California agricultural labor market 
under public auspices. The third 
recommendation is a corollary of 
the second—the enactment of legis- 
lation designed to bring about more 
effective public regulation of private 
recruiting of agricultural labor, inter- 
State and intra-State. 

The amendment of existing laws 
regulating child labor is recom- 
mended, as is also the passage of 
such amendments to social security 
legislation as will bring both old 
age and unemployment benefits to 
agricultural labor. 
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Other recommendations endorse 
the extension of minimum wage 
and maximum hour laws to cover 
agricultural labor; the establishment 
by law of a democratic procedure 
for determining fair wages; the ex- 
tension of the work of the Agricul- 
tural Workers Health and Medical 
Association in California through 
the increased appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds; and the amendment of 
the State workmen’s compensation 
law in order to treat workers in in- 
dustrialized agriculture the same as 
nonagricultural workers. 

Still other recommendations re- 
late to housing, the development of 
a national program of “full employ- 
ment,” and a program of rural re- 
settlement. 


CONCLUSION of the report 
points toward the basic need for 
“the adjustment of the industrial- 
ized employer-employee relationship 
in agriculture to the discipline of 
industrial democracy.” This would 
involve collective bargaining and 
the protection of labor’s civil rights. 
Perhaps more significant than this 
somewhat circumscribed solution is 
the report’s recognition of the fun- 
damental nature of the problem— 
its significance for the present and 
its portent for the future. 

The final statements pose some 
basic issues warranting serious con- 
sideration by all those interested in 
agriculture and the welfare of agri- 
cultural workers: 

“This Committee has reached the 
definite conviction that it is the pres- 
ent responsibility of our Govern- 
ment, Federal, State, and local to 
make democracy work in Califor- 
nia’s industrialized agriculture .. . 
In the midst of a vast international 
effort to defend democratic institu- 
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tions, the Nation cannot ignore the 
plight of those within our own 
borders who are outside the pale 
of economic democracy ... Our 
democracy must embark upon the 
job of making the adjustments that 
are necessary when men who work 
and live on the land become largely 


separated from rights of propery | 
ME acc , 

Stated broadly the issue j| 
“whether or not this Nation wil 
continue to countenance standards | 
for labor in agricultural industry 
vastly inferior to those established 
for labor in other industries.” 








BACKGROUNDS OF THE War Farm Laspor PRoBLeM. 


U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Farm Security Admin- 


istration. Washington. 183 pages. 


by ARTHUR M. ROSS 


“THE LIVING quarters for 
these people are known as ‘dug- 
outs’, about three feet in the 
ground . . . bunks were arranged 
in tiers and approximately 100 people 
were housed in each ‘dugout’. . . 
These people were piled up like hogs 
in these places throughout the win- 
ter; having no transportation facil- 
ities, they could not get away and 
the pay received was spent for food.” 

This was in Texas. In Cal- 
ifornia, “We found filth, squalor, an 
entire absence of sanitation, and a 
crowding of human beings into to- 
tally inadequate tents or crude struc- 
tures built of boards, weeds, and 
anything that was found at hand to 
give a pitiful semblance of a home 
at its worst.” 

Three thousand miles away, in 
New Jersey, “Crude barracks de- 
signed to house 10 to 30 families are 
provided. These barracks offer only 
a minimum of shelter with no com- 
fort or conveniences. None of those 
observed had any bathing or laun- 
dry facilities. A common kitchen is 
provided but is usually inadequate, 
and cooking is done over open fires 
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or on kerosene stoves brought by the 
workers.” 


CONDITIONS like these caused 
Backgrounds of the War Farm 
Labor Problem to be written. Ten 
years ago it could not have been 
written. Aside from the work of 
such pioneers as Carleton Parker, 
Paul S. Taylor, and Don Lescohier, } 
we knew little about agricultural 
labor. When we thought of him at 
all, we were apt to think of the} 
hired hand as working only tempo 
rarily for wages, until he could a 
quire enough experience and capi 
tal to go into farming for himself. 
Farm workers were given little at- 
tention in the activities of govern 
ment, and were ignored altogether 
in every law designed to augment 
the security and improve the condi- 
tions of the working population. 

But the wretchedness in which 
seasonal agricultural workers lived 
in every part of the country during 
the depression could not be ignored. 
Picket lines in the Ohio onion fields, 
share-cropper riots in Arkansas, teat 
gas and vigilante squads in Cal 
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ifornia all gave evidence that our 
bucolic conception of the hired man 
on the family-type farm no longer 
served as an adequate description, 
but only as contrast, to the bitter 
reality facing many wage workers on 


the land. After a shocked Ameri- 
can discovered the “Okies” in 1938, 
two Congressional committees held 
months of hearings and published 
some fifty volumes on the agricul- 
tural labor problem. 

The increasing knowledge which 
has followed our awakening has 
come in several phases; all of these 
are covered in Backgrounds of the 
War Farm Labor Problem, although 
some more adequately than others. 


FIRST, there are the many de- 
tailed field studies of farm labor- 
ers—their incomes, housing, medical 
and educational problems, sociologi- 
cal attributes, and so forth. This re- 
port brings together in one place the 
results of numerous investigations 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, the Tolan Com- 
mittee, the International Labor Of- 
fice, and the very few university 
economists such as Paul S. Taylor 
and John D. Black who have clearly 
seen the need for more and better 
information about farm __ labor. 
Comprehensively summarized, these 
studies show that miserable living 
standards and second-class citizen- 
ship are found not only in a few far- 
off California valleys, but in every 
part of the nation. 

Second, more and more students 
of the problem have come to realize 
that employment relationships in ag- 
riculture have become widely indus- 
trialized, and that the typical wage- 
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earner on the farm suffers the same 
insecurity and the same weakness in 
bargaining power as the factory 
worker experienced before gaining 
the protection of labor unions and 
social legislation. On this point, 
the report might well have empha- 
sized more strongly that most small 
farmers hire no wage labor, and that 
the small minority of larger farms 
hires a high proportion of all the 
workers. These facts are shown, 
but are hidden in a section called 
“Geographic Distribution.” 

Also deserving of more attention 
is the extent to which agricultural 
production has become interwoven 
with processing and marketing 
through the ties of financial depend- 
ency, control of market outlets, and 
common ownership, and even 
through organic integration within 
the same enterprise. Theshange in 
the labor relationship on the land is 
most apparent in the case of the 
many field workers who are no 
longer employed by farmers, but by 
canners, fruit and vegetable packers, 
sugar millers and refiners, coopera- 
tive marketing and processing asso- 
ciations. Reports of the LaFollette 
Committee and Federal Trade Com- 
mission indicate a clear-cut trend to- 
ward integration of some of the 
most important labor-using opera- 
tions with the subsequent processing 
and marketing of the commodity. 


THIRD, recent years have seen 
the beginning of a systematic analy- 
sis of the agricultural labor mar- 
ket in terms of the concepts and 
categories of labor economics, and 
especially in terms of Beveridge’s 
theory of casual employment. The 
description of hiring practices in 
Backgrounds of the War Farm La- 
bor Problem is good; but the analy- 
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sis of underemployment lays too 
much stress on the rain, the wind, 
and the change of the seasons, and 
too little on the extreme inefficiency 
with which the labor market is 
managed. 

Fourth and last, it is now widely 
recognized that action is overdue— 
that the labor market must be de- 
casualized, the rights of association 
protected, the risk of indigency in 
old age provided for, the wages reg- 
ulated. Here the book is weak; it 
suffers gravely by comparison with 
recent reports of the LaFollette Com- 
mittee and with many statements by 
scholars and Government officials. 

In describing the disabilities of 
farm labor, the report is excellent, 
certainly the best ever produced on 
the subject by the Department of 
Agriculture. But these disabilities 
have become well known during the 
past few years. We know so much 
and have done so little. The time 
has come when the value of another 
report must rest primarily on its 
contribution toward a real program 
of action. 

Such a contribution is not con- 
spicuous in this report. A list of 
“Recommendations for Action” is in- 
troduced in the following manner: 
“A large number of proposals have 
been advanced to improve the status 
and living and working conditions 
of farm labor. These proposals 
have been set forth at various times 
by various people to meet different 
aspects of the problem . they 


are set forth to indicate possible di- 
rections of endeavor in the field of 
farm labor reform.” 

The list turns out to be sugges- 
tions which have been made by other 
people and which are rehearsed 





without approval, disapproval, or 
comment. Later on in the chap. 
ter, it is stated that wage regula. 
tion, extension of social security 
legislation, rationalization of em. 
ployment, and more FSA camps 
“seem worthy of immediate con. 
sideration.” 

This is scarcely all one might have 
hoped for. Reform of the agricul- 
tural labor market is not only 
“worthy of consideration.” It isa 
wartime necessity. 


TO BE SURE, the introduction 
states that: “There is a very real 
and tangible connection between 
what happened in the field of farm 
labor a few years ago and what is 
happening today . To stabilize 
the needed hired labor force may 
require positive action based on 
knowledge of the farm labor situa- 
tion over a period of years.” Un- 
fortunately, these statements are not 
followed up in the text nor reflected 
in the language with which a pro 
gram of action is discussed. 

The fact is that the war farm 
labor problem is merely the con- 
verse side of the depression farm 
labor problem. 

Low wage rates, miserable hous 
ing, and denial of bargaining rights 
epitomize depression conditions 
which inspired reports like Back- 
ground of the War Farm Labor 
Problem. They epitomize equally 
well the reasons why a shortage of 
agricultural workers is probable in 
1943 or 1944. Humanitarian mo 
tives for improving these conditions 
are now supplemented by the ur 
gency of the food-for-victory pro 
gram. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND 


(Herewith the first in a series of letters to be published in Lanp 
Pouicy Review from Douglas Cockerell, a bookbinder living in 
Letchworth, about 30 miles from London, to his brother, Theodore 
D. A. Cockerell, professor emeritus of zoology at the University 
of Colorado and research associate at the Unwersity of Califormia 


Citrus Station.) 


Nearly everyone, men and women, is 
now working at some sort of war work, 
voluntary or paid, and on the whole we 
are a happy lot. tired 
with 
some are only able to work part time. 


skilled or 


semiskilled work, and some go into fac- 


Some get over 


long hours in the factories, and 


Some are being trained for 
tories untrained and do such things as 
checking and packing, or work in can- 
teens. A 52-hour week is gradually get- 
ing established and has been found to be 
that 
can stand without exhaustion. 


the maximum an average worker 

In Letchworth this week there is a drive 
to get more women into munition mak- 
ing, whole time or part time. It seems 
that the government has power to con- 
script women for factory work, but it 
still hopes to get women to volunteer. 
Many of the younger women prefer to 
go into the auxiliary services of the forces. 
They get a uniform and a good deal of 
companionship, and probably greater va- 
riety of work than in factories. 

A great deal has been done in many 
factories to make conditions for the work- 
ers better than they have been, but there 
is still a good deal of the old “drive” 
tradition surviving. ‘Teaching a job is apt 
to be perfunctory if left to an over busy 
foreman or forewoman, who very likely 
I Now 


has little of how to teach. 
that many well educated women are going 


idea 


into factories there are new influences at 


work, and the net 


result may lead to 


permanent improvements. 
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Educated men and women naturally 
won't put up with the bullying ways of 
some foremen and forewomen, and al- 
ready I have heard of great changes for 
the better, made to keep the workers. 
There is still a long way to go, but the 
mixing up of the classes will I hope lead 
to social changes and a mutual understand- 
ing of their varying points of view and 
difficulties. Never before have all classes 
in England been so mixed up, both at 
work and in billets. 

that the 
amounting to about one pound per person 
This 
will be a hardship to many people who 
do not consider that they have been fed 


We are told meat ration, 


each week, may have to be reduced. 


unless they get a lot For us 
the present ration is ample, and we shall 
not mind its being reduced. Very many 


workers get good meals at the work can- 


of meat. 


teens or British restaurants free of coupons. 
The 
taxes on 


recent budget announced higher 


tobacco, beer, and wines, and 
higher purchase taxes on luxury clothes, 
silk instance. 
Cosmetics are also to be highly taxed. 


dresses and fur coats for 
None of these taxes will trouble us greatly. 
The income tax still stands at 50 percent, 
so all dividends are reduced to half before 
you get them. There are allowances in 


some cases that reduce the 


tax for the 
lower incomes and for people with small 
There is 
a good deal of trouble about collecting 
income tax from 


children or invalids to support. 


weekly wage earners. 
Some readjustments are to be made. 
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In spite of the hardships of many individual families this y¢ 
I think that the real crisis in farm labor will begin next year. 
—Caupe R. WIcKaR® 











